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A Study of Moral Re-armament 
SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


Passions of an astonishingly partisan intensity have been—and 
are still—generated on the subject of MRA. Sir Arnold Lunn, 
writing in a lively and informed manner, and as a sympathetic 
‘“‘outsider,” provides the balanced account, so long needed. 
He believes that MRA should be regarded as an international 
ally of influence and goodwill, in the spiritual struggle to 
provide a framework of living more satisfying than secularism 
or its extreme logical —— into communism. 
Ss. net 


The Political Thought of 


Cardinal Newman 


TERENCE KENNY 


Newman had much to contribute to political thought. The 
author has brought forward a great deal of material, which he 
has subjected to a critical analysis in order to prove this quite 
conclusively. His book is aimed at two main classes of readers: 
those who are especially interested in Newman’s life and 
thought, and those who are interested in political thought. 
Mr. Kenny has been fortunate in having been able to draw 
on the resources of the Birmingham Oratory for this work, 
and has made extensive => hitherto unpublished material. 
Ss. net 


Living Languages in 
Catholic Worship 


CYRIL KOROLEVSKY 


Contrary to common belief, several languages besides Latin, 
including spoken tongues, are used in the public worship of 
the Church of Rome, even if only by small minorities. The 
contemporary and growing movement among Catholics for a 
greater use of the mother tongue in liturgical worship now 
gives these minorities a special interest and importance. This 
book is not a plea for such use; what it offers is a brief expert 
historical examination of liturgical language in the Eastern 
and Western parts of the Church from the earliest times to the 
present day. Father Cyril Korolevsky, who is a priest of the 
Byzantine rite and celebrates the Liturgy in Greek, Slavonic, 
Rumanian or Arabic as required, is an official consultant in 
Rome, and he has taken a personal part in some of the 
developments he describes. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION... 


looks eagerly to Father 
Basset’s column in the Catholic Herald, 
and gathers fresh inspiration from his ideas. 

Father Basset’s reports suitably appear under the 
heading of ‘All Sorts’, for they come from all parts of the 
British Isles: news of Catholic organisations from John 
O’ Groats to Land’s End, and sometimes further afield to 
include the Play of the Holy Blood at Bruges, or an event 
in Cuba. They vary from comments on Randolph Churchill’s 
book on the Press to remarks on ecclesiastical jargon. 

‘All Sorts’ is now ten years old, and ranging from 
advertisements on present-day escalators to retreats at 
Southwell House, not forgetting the lively and humorous 
‘Tailpiece’, this column of Father Basset’s has long been 
one of the most popular features of the Catholic Herald. 

If you are not a regular reader of the Catholic Herald, 
place an order now and enjoy the weekly variety of interesting 
features such as book reviews, correspondence page, articles, 
‘Jotter’, ‘Pictures in Church’ film reviews, Douglas Hyde’s 
Column, 


. . . and Father Basset’s ‘ALL SORTS’ 





NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 


into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 





















To relieve Pain... 


... take ‘Anadin’. In each ‘Anadin’ 
tablet there is a happy com- 
bination of four kindly drugs 
—aspirin, phenacetin, caffeine 
and quinine—which bring sweet 
relief quickly, surely, lastingly. 
Headaches? colds and chills? 
depressing days? . . . remember ‘Anadin’ 
—the power to stop pain. 


Nothing acts faster than ANADIN 
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THE RED BOOK 
OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH 


By ALBERT GALTER 
Published under the auspices of the Commission of the Persecuted 
Church, Fribourg, THE RED BOOK presents in a systematic 
manner the carefully verified and irrefutable facts of the Communist 
persecution of the Catholic Church from Czechoslovakia and 


Hungary in the heart of Europe to China and Korea in the Far 
East. Those who study the revelations and proofs set out in this 
book will very soon realise what the true aims of Communism are. 
L’Osservatore Romano, the Vatican newspaper, has said of THE 
RED BOOK: ; * 

“It gives an exact picture of conditions and events which it is 

everyone’s duty to know.” 

THE RED BOOK Is PUBLISHED IN 
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500 pages 
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COMMENT 
St. Andrew Bobola and Poland 


in the main to the people of Poland. It was made public 

one day prior to Cardinal Wyszynski’s arrival at Rome 
and in its title, Invicti Athletae Christi, it commemorated the 
Polish martyr, St. Andrew Bobola. He died at Cossack hands 
in Poland’s Eastern marches on 15 or 16 May 1657. The Con- 
gregation of Rites which investigated his documents (he was 
beatified in 1853 and canonised in 1938) stated that “scarcely 
ever or perhaps never at all had a martyrdom of such brutality 
been brought before it” (tam crudele vix ac ne vix quidem in hac 
Sacra Congregatione propositum fuit simile martyrium). 

Andrew Bobola stands out from the first half of the seventeenth 
century, a period of decline and disintegration which followed 
upon Poland’s golden era. Born twenty years previously, he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1611. His life story is preserved 
only in broad, general outline. As an old chronicle declared, he 
was “one of many,” one of many who laboured and devoted 
themselves to the Faith and the Catholic Church and who, in 
considerable measure, gave their lives for Christ. Forty-eight of 
his religious brethren before him and twenty more after him 
were put to death, mainly by marauding Cossacks, encouraged 
in their anti-Catholic violence by Orthodox Russians and Moslem 
Turks. He was an ardent enthusiast of an apostle, gifted with 
great strength of body and mental vigour, an emphatic and 
brilliant preacher and a missionary unremitting and inexhaustible. 
His record is a litany of place-names, where he taught and com- 
forted a sorely-harassed folk—vVilna, Bobruisk, Plock, Warsaw, 
Lomza, Pinsk. It was near Pinsk that he was savagely martyred 
in 16$7. 

During his lifetime he had been “one of many”—it says a 
great deal for the “many” that a Bobola could be lost among 
them. And as “‘one of many” he rested in the vaults under the 
Jesuit Church at Pinsk. He had to introduce his own cause and 
become its first promoter. The documents of the cause inform 
us that in 1702 the city and the Jesuit college of Pinsk were in 


O' 16 MAY Pope Pius XII issued an encyclical addressed 
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very sorry straits. To whom was the unfortunate Rector to turn? 
In his hour of adversity a fellow-Jesuit appeared to him, whom 
he did not recognise but who asked: “Why are you looking for 
other protectors? I am Andrew Bobola, murdered by the Cos- 
sacks. I will be your protector.” With this guarantee was joined 
the request that they would find his coffin and remove it to 
another spot. For three days they searched for it among the 
numerous coffins in the vault, and it needed a second vision to 
the sacristan before it could be discovered. Eventually, it was 
found, with the simple inscription: Father Andrew Bobola of the 
Society of Jesus, killed at Janow by the Cossacks. The body was 
incorrupt, and later examinations, in 1730, 1745 and 1827, 
showed it in a remarkable condition of preservation. The good 
father’s protection proved effective. Pinsk suffered no further 
Cossack attacks and escaped the plagues then so prevalent. Fr. 
Bobola’s own Jesuit province of Northern Poland lost 118 
members in the one year, 1710, through plague, 94 of these 
because of their devoted care of the plague-stricken. 

Fr. Bobola was beatified in 1853, and from then onwards he 
became closely associated with the destinies of his own nation. 
This association was helped by a curious tradition current 
throughout Poland and discussed in periodicals like Civilta Cattolica 
in 1854 and Etudes in 1915. According to this, Fr. Bobola appeared 
to a Dominican priest in 1819 and showed him a vision of the 
countryside round Pinsk where he had suffered martyrdom. On 
these plains large armies of French, Austrians, Prussians, Russians, 
Turks and English were seen in fierce battle. The vision ended 
with this sentence: “When the war you are beholding shall have 
ended, then Poland will be restored and I shall be recognised as 
its principal patron.” 

It was natural that this tradition should revive during the First 
World War and that special attention should again be given to 
Blessed Andrew. Rome was once more assailed with letters and 
appeals from ardent Poles. Marshal Pilsudski wrote in 1918 to 
Pope Benedict XV, attributing the liberation of Poland, “which 
seemed to ordinary human reckoning a thing impossible to 
obtain,” to the intercession of Poland’s patrons, especially to “that 
of the Blessed Andrew Bobola, to whom the entire nation has 
appealed and dedicated itself.” He went on to ask the Holy 
Father to speed the process of canonisation in order that this 
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Polish martyr, “the patron of our Eastern marches,” may keep 
his people true to their destiny as a bulwark of the Church against 
the menace from the East. A second letter, dated 12 July 1920, 
came from the town of Pinsk. It stated that no citizen had been 
killed during ten Russian bombardments and this again was 
attributed to the favour of Blessed Andrew. The Polish hierarchy 
forwarded a joint appeal to the Pope from Czestochowa, two 
days subsequently, and finally, Archbishop Cieplak, on his return 
from captivity in Russia, voiced the same intimation. Blessed 
Andrew was the protector “cui patria, libertate tandem donata, tuenda 
committeretur.”’ 

The remains of the martyr have shared the vicissitudes of his 
country and those strangely fluctuating marches between Russia 
and Poland, between Orthodoxy and Catholicism. With the 
partition of Poland in 1793, Pinsk came under Russian sovereignty 
and its church and shrine were entrusted to Orthodox clergy. 
For a time they tolerated the cult of the martyr, but it was 
afterwards forbidden. In 1808, the General of the Society of Jesus, 
which was still permitted to function in Russia, was allowed to 
transfer the relics of Fr. Bobola to the Jesuit church at Polock. 
They remained at Polock for more than a century, though not 
all the time under the care of Fr. Bobola’s brethren. When the 
Jesuits were expelled from Russia in 1820, they were transferred 
to the church of the Dominicans in the same city; and when the 
Dominicans in their turn were driven out, the remains were cared 
for by secular priests. 

Finally, after the advent of Bolshevism it was announced that 
the relics of Blessed Andrew would be officially examined by 
the Communists. Catholic and Orthodox protests were of no 
avail. We learn that the members of the Bolshevik commission 
were surprised at their wonderful state of preservation. None the 
less, the remains were taken to Moscow to be exhibited in a 
Medical Mission. It was there they were discovered by Fathers 
Walsh and Gallagher—in a disorderly store-room: 


The place was filled with discarded furniture, old plaster casts 
and wax models and other abandoned exhibits, piled up topsy-turvy 
and covered with a generous coating of dust. Close to the door, 
and almost blocking the entrance, as though the debris had been 
pushed back to make way for it, was the large reliquary containing 
the body of Blessed Andrew Bobola. 
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The extract is from an article by Fr. Gallagher in THe MontH 
for February, 1924, describing the finding of the martyr’s remains, 
with the title, “How we rescued the relics of Blessed Andrew 
Bobola.” The story was fascinating: permissions from Russian 
authorities granted and countermanded; the rail journey from 
Moscow to Odessa; a hold-up by a Soviet submarine-chaser in 
the Black Sea; trouble with Turkish quarantine officials; and then 
a friendly Italian steamer and the open road to Rome. This took 
place in 1922. Blessed Andrew was canonised in 1938, and his 
remains finally restored to Warsaw. 

Poland, like St. Andrew Bobola, belongs to the Eastern marches 
—to those lands where Europe confronts the world beyond that 
is no longer Europe, and where today Catholic faith faces the 
aggressive creed of Russia. Poland lies still within the orbit of 
Communist countries; it dare not dissociate its policies too widely 
from those of Russia; it cannot yet exercise the full liberty which 
practically the whole Polish people feels to be its right and 
prerogative. None the less, conditions have changed radically since 
October 1956. The Poles then made it abundantly clear that they 
were not willing to go on living under a Stalinist régime of 
terrorism and secret police, would not be denied religious 
education, would not be dragooned into collective farms: and 
the Soviet authorities, much as they disliked this show of rebellion, 
had to accept it for fear of more alarming consequences. 

This national gesture of independence has introduced very real 
changes in Poland. The secret police no longer operates, and the 
whole country is aware of the sinister and savage record of the 
past ten years. Communism is utterly discredited, and even among 
the handful of convinced Communists there is little show of 
idealism left to them. The Poles have no illusions at all about 
the nature and the practical worth of Communism. Freedom 
of speech has returned though there is as yet little evidence of 
liberty for the press. A Catholic country has only one genuinely 
Catholic paper, Tygodnik Powszechny, whereas the Pax group of 
M. Piasecki, which has long been collaborating with the Com- 
munists, is allowed to continue its wholly unrepresentative pub- 
lications. But parents are not under pressure with regard to 
children, and students are not compelled to join the State Youth 
movement with the result that it is rapidly dwindling. Collective 
farms have been largely abandoned, and the land returned to 
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individual farmers, thus giving some hope for a gradual revival 
of agriculture, though the costly and wasteful State farms have 
been retained. 

The Church in her turn has won a measure of liberty. Priests 
and religious are released from prison, Cardinal Wyszynski has 
returned as the great national figure and was recently for a period 
in Rome, to renew in person Poland’s spiritual links with the 
Holy See. Religious instruction is restored to the schools, but 
outside the ordinary school curriculum, where the majority of 
parents desire it—which means in effect that it is being reinstated 
in most Polish schools. The attempt of Communist groups to 
interfere with this new freedom has been defeated and it is 
reported that the Minister of Education, M. Bienkowski, an old 
associate of M. Gomulka, deposed with him in 1948, has 
intervened on several occasions in favour of this religious 
instruction. 

The position of M. Gomulka is exceptional. He is a Communist 
by conviction, and not merely because Russia would not tolerate 
anyone but a Communist as the leader of Poland. He became 
head of the Polish Workers’ Party in November 1943, at a time 
when Communism in Poland was at a very low ebb. It had 
provided little or no underground opposition to the German 
occupying forces, had few adherents and scant prestige among 
the Poles. When he became first Deputy Prime Minister in the 
1945 government, there was little direct support for Communism. 
From the Russian point of view he was an ideal man, for he tried 
to win support from other Left-wing groups, and he never hesi- 
tated to praise the national policy of the Polish Socialist Party, 
as distinct from the vague, international, attitude of Polish Social 
Democrats. The former party had always been strongly national, 
even prior to the 1914 war, and its Marxism was often submerged 
and lost in national feeling, as for example in the “direct action” 
it employed in 1904 and 1905 against the Russian authorities in 
occupied Poland. 

In January 1947, Gomulka dwelt in a public speech on dif- 
ferences between the growth of Socialism in Poland and Russia. 
The process, he insisted, need not be the same. There would be 
no necessity for a dictatorship of the proletariate in Poland as 
there had been in Russia, and Poland would find its own road 
to Socialism, which would be easier and less violent than further 
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East. He was also fond of criticising the former Communist Party 
of Poland, suppressed by the Comintern in 1938, to the advan- 
tage of the Socialist Party on the grounds of the latter’s national 
outlook. This attitude of Gomulka gave rise at the time to various 
interpretations. Some persons imagined that he had ambitions 
and hoped to set himself up in Poland with the status of Tito 
of Yugoslavia. Others judged him a very reasonable man with 
whom it would be possible to collaborate. Certainly, he was a 
valuable asset to Moscow in Poland between 1945 and 1948. He 
fell from favour at the time of the break away of Yugoslavia 
from Moscow when “Titoism’” became the prevailing “heresy” 
and the Soviet leaders looked everywhere for potential “Titoists.” 
At the plenary meeting of the Communist Party in both June 
and September 1948, he again expressed his appreciation of the 
old Socialist Party with its national spirit and spoke of a Polish 
road to Socialism. 

In October last, the Hungarians—we heard—behaved like 
Poles, and the Poles acted like Czechs. In other words, the Poles 
displayed a coolheadedness and caution different from their 
traditional exuberance and élan. They remembered that politics 
is “the art of the possible,” and for the time being they accepted 
what was the only solution possible. The Poles are anti-Russian, 
by long historical experience, and they have been made even more 
emphatically anti-Russian during the past ten years; they are also 
fundamentally anti-Communist. Yet Gomulka, the Communist, 
is fully supported—not, naturally, because he is a Communist 
but, despite his Communism, because he is anti-Russian and 
because he insists on a measure of Polish independence. The 
situation is a strange one. A Communist has become a national 
figure in a basically anti-Communist land and that, despite his 
Communism. 

Politics may be “the art of the possible” and prudence will 
advise the Poles to bear this sentence in mind. But men’s hearts 
go deeper and fare further than politics, and, while the people 
of Poland derive relief and benefit from these changes, 
their minds will return to thoughts of another Poland, a 
Poland for which Jan Sobieski fought and Andrew Bobola 
— and died, the Poland that was the special realm of Our 
Lady. 
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KINGDOM IN SOHO 


George Thomas and His Books 
By 
MICHAEL HANBURY 


and surely one of the most ubiquitous. You may find it 

among all ranks and conditions of men, in assemblies the 
most distinguished as well as the most commonplace. It figures 
twice in the D.N.B. The George Thomas I am concerned with 
may find no place there, although there are excellent reasons for 
keeping his memory eternally green. He is the George Thomas 
still remembered by many for his books, A Tenement in Soho, 
which appeared just a quarter of a century ago, and its sequel, 
My Mind a Kingdom, which followed it in the year before the last 
world war. It is right that these books should be remembered for 
they are of a kind that do more than simply interest or even 
instruct: they belong to the small minority of those that give 
understanding as well as knowledge. A well-known literary man 
who knew the Thomas family when they lived in their Soho 
tenement, called them “‘a mental and spiritual tonic”; it is not 
surprising, therefore, if the same phrase suits the books written 
by the eldest son. 

All who read and were impressed by these books must have 
come to know quite a lot about the author and his family, and 
some of it will be remembered still. But both of them, and also 
his solitary novel Neighbours (1935), went out of print during the 
war, and, in default of new editions, even some who knew them 
best may be glad to have their memories of the writer revived, 
and some new details added. This last I am in a position to do, 
thanks to the kindness of Mrs. George Thomas, his widow. He 
himself died in April 1952 in St. Thomas’s Hospital, after a long 
and exhausting illness, being then in his fiftieth year. George, born 
in 1903, was the eldest of four brothers, though three years 
younger than his only sister, Ada. She, George, and his brother 
Dan, born in 1910 and endeared to readers as the humorist of the 


G™ THOMAS is one of the commoner English names, 
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family, together with their mother were all victims of a rare kind 
of progressive muscular atrophy, the other two boys being strong 
and well. The disease attacked them at different ages, Mrs. 
Thomas showing no signs of it till six children had been born. 
George, on the other hand, walked down stairs for the last time 
when he was about sixteen—an occasion the more fateful since 
they lived two flights up—and Dan reached the same stage when 
a little more than twenty. They could still use their hands, George 
being able to play on the piano, but with some difficulty. Though 
George’s writing remained clear and regular he had to hold the 
pen in a certain way without using pressure. 

The tenement they lived in was off Oxford Street and over- 
looking Berwick Market, of which the “ever-changing pano- 
rama” provided much entertainment when seen from above. 
The stalls were placed so close as to sometimes hinder access to 
the tenement. George knew the Market from even closer quarters, 
having for eighteen months after he left school taken over the 
charge of a stall in it for a relative, buying all the goods himself at 
the wholesale warehouses. Mixing with the cosmopolitan throng 
that inhabits this area taught him a good deal: “From this 
kerbside angle I got a slant on life that was full and fruity,” he says 
in an unpublished work to be referred to presently. He lived in a 
street that contained Irish, Jews, Italians, French and Chinese; the 
market provided a yet richer assortment, and in a short time he 
heard about “most of the holes and corners of Europe,” coming to 
know more of foreigners than of the social strata of his native 
land. It was a species of travel and helped to broaden his mind, 
though the sordidness and hard and petty competition were 
repugnant to him. 

What is known best about George Thomas, together with his 
distressing physical infirmity, is that he was the son of a dustman 
and lived in surroundings that, vividly and delightfully described, 
gave the title to his first book. It is less known that he became an 
author more or less by accident, but this is how it came about. 
Deprived of so much that helps to make life worth living for 
most of us, the Thomases had their compensations, one of the 
more precious being that they seem never to have lacked kind 
friends. Among these was the popular and prolific writer, the late 
John Oxenham, whose daughter used to visit them every week. 
The Oxenhams helped and stimulated the family to develop their 
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minds, a service for which George could never be grateful 
enough. They encouraged them to take Correspondence Classes 
under the National Adult School Union, and both George and 
Ada did this, he becoming enthralled by Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scripture study, while she showed a distinct taste and talent 
for literature. To help his powers of self-expression, perhaps, 
George decided to keep a full diary for a complete year, and 
formed the habit of reading what he had written to the family 
each evening just before he went to bed. Many make such 
resolutions fruitlessly, but George Thomas, with the perseverance 
that marked all he did, fulfilled the programme, and when com- 
plete the diary happened to be read by John Oxenham’s daughter. 
Struck with it, she showed it to her father who, in his turn, 
thought that it would make a book. Enriching it with a vigorously 
sympathetic foreword, he sent it to his publishers, but the result 
was a qualified refusal. After this rebuff, the diary had been left 
lying about for some months, when John Oxenham remembered 
it and tried again. This time it was accepted—by Messrs. Cape— 
and, published, proved an immediate success. It was reprinted 
before the end of the year. An easy way to authorship, one might 
think, but even this vicarious method cost the diarist not a little, 
as he made plain in the sequel that eventually followed. On the 
first page of My Mind a Kingdom he wrote: ““When A Tenement in 
Soho was published I had the fright of my life. I was nearly ill 
with worry about it. I could only think that it would interest 
nobody, and that it was not worth all the fuss and bother people 
were making about it. But it hurt to think that if it did fail I had 
shown so much of our lives to no purpose. I wanted the book to 
justify itself.’ He was two years or more before he decided to 
follow this unpremeditated excursion into print by a deliberate 
one. 

This time it was a novel: Neighbours published by Williams and 
Norgate in 1935. In it George Thomas writes of those characters, 
humorous, tragic or pathetic, that he had known so intimately in 
Soho. He could write with more detachment now, as he was no 
longer there. It may be said here that by the time George’s first 
book was published it had become a memoir as well as a record, for 
the Tenement had ceased to exist. The year (1930) of his fully-kept 
diary had been indeed an eventful one for the Thomas family, 
for it saw their enforced yet welcomed migration to another 
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part of London. Naturally the “move,” a hazardous enterprise for 
people in their condition, and productive of much discomfort 
usually lightly borne, has a central place in his pages, beginning 
with the announcement in January that their old home had been 
condemned as dangerous and was to be demolished. The actual 
“move” took place in July, prior to which they had lived for 
some time minus a back wall and a window, cheered by the visits 
of a sympathetic Sanitary Inspector, to whose concerned inquiries 
“Mum” had replied: “I think it’s fine. On the quiet, I like this 
open air treatment!” The move was to a flat—a step-up after a 
tenement—in Page Street, Westminster, but after six months they 
moved again, having secured more commodious rooms and on 
the much longed-for ground floor. These were in Ebury Bridge 
Road, in which George Thomas was to pass most of the last 
twenty years of his life. Neighbours would visit them from Soho, 
not suspecting that some of them were to appear before long as 
characters in print—otherwise they might not have come! But 
Neighbours is a kindly book, for its writer had learned tolerance in 
the hard school. It is also a thoughtful and truthful book, as 
Mr. Beverley Nichols brought out in his foreword: it enables 
one to realise the harshness of real poverty, and to be thankful 
that since it appeared a good deal has been done to help the very 
poor. A restrained and not a sensational novel, it carries convic- 
tion, but though well received it did not attain the popularity of 
the author’s two inspired volumes of diary notes. He and his family 
were really more interesting than any of the other people he 
wrote about. 

Another three years—George Thomas always wrote carefully 
and gave much time to revision—and his third book, My Mind a 
Kingdom, was published by Messrs. Cape. Very like the Tenement, 
to which it is the sequel, it is more mature and written with greater 
assurance. Its publication—on 14 January 1938—brought him 
two very special and intimate blessings. Immediate good reviews 
appeared, by Beverley Nichols, Harold Nicolson and others, and 
these gave great joy to his mother on what was to be the last day 
of her life. She was very ill at the time, but was thrilled by the 
reviews, and said the book would be a greater success than the 
first. When she died next day, George was with her: in his 
unpublished book he comments: “I knew she had died, not at the 
ebb of the tide but on the crest of a wave. That was my real 
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success.” The second blessing came when notices of the book 
attracted the attention and interest of an Irish Catholic school 
teacher, then resident in Scotland. A few years later this lady 
became George Thomas’s devoted wife. Such results far outshone 
the ordinary gains of authorship. 

This was to be the last of his published works, though he did 
not think it, for during the latter part of the last war he was to 
spend much time writing what he called a “personal book,” and 
entitled significantly To Dwell with Happiness, a phrase taken 
from R. L. Stevenson. For one reason or another this book did not 
find a publisher, perhaps because some parts of it call for spiritual 
insight akin to the author’s own. Yet apart from the value of his 
message one hopes it may still be printed, for about half of it is 
autobiographical and does much to complete our knowledge of 
the writer and his mental and physical odyssey. The circumstances 
of its composition are worth noting. In the winter of 1942 George 
was desperately ill with an internal growth in the stomach. He had 
gone into St. Thomas’s Hospital in the first week of December, 
and his family were told that he could not live beyond Christmas 
week. Medical opinion was at fault, however, for thanks to a very 
serious and difficult operation, Christmas Day found him singing 
carols in the morning and he could eat a normal Christmas dinner 
accompanied by a glass of ale. He returned home to live for almost 
another ten years. These things are told us in the introduction to 
this last book, which he intended in part as a thank offering for a 
new lease of life. 

The work runs to 220 pages of typescript and is divided into 
three parts, called respectively: Life, Faith, Ideas. In the first 
George Thomas writes of his life generally, mainly the early part; 
in the second of his faith, its loss, recovery and consolidation; and 
in the third and longest part, many deep ideas on religion, 
psychology and morality are discussed. Probably this last part of 
the book has overweighted the more personal side and proved an 
obstacle to publication. 

All that concerns the writer himself is at any rate matter for 
popular interest. Excellent is the account of his parents in an early 
chapter. His father, always a sturdy and good-natured character 
in the earlier books, albeit a slightly comic one, takes on here an 
added dignity. We admire his good sense and unselfishness when, 
faced with the task of supporting a disabled wife and children, he 
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gave up the work of cook and part-time waiter for which he had 
been trained, and took on the iouly occupation of a dustman as 
being safer and more permanent (and how fond the papers were 
of writing up George as a “dustman’s son” !). His wife, however, 
was the more outstanding personality—her husband admitted 
frankly that the children got their brains from her. Wise and 
human, with a caustic tongue—in George’s phrase she and his 
sister Ada were alike “gifted with a capacity for highly explosive 
and destructive comment”—she had no use for vanity or illusions 
but a great store of unsentimental kindness. To George she gave 
much valuable advice but no flattery. She was the first victim of 
the family trouble, though no sign of it had shown till her 
children were born and growing up. If that severe physical 
affliction came to them through her, she also gave them much, 
their Catholic faith and upbringing included, to equip them to 
transmute their sorrows into joy. 

George’s account of his first intimations of the disease is 
harrowing. He was a child at school when the first threatening 
clouds descended on him. Examined by a doctor, he was given the 
impression—through a schoolmate—that he had only six months 
to live. The prospect depressed though it did not actually scare 
him, and, as nothing seemed to happen, its effect soon wore off. 
But a thing harder to endure than these passing qualms was to 
come. I quote a passage of his narrative in full: 


A couple of years later, after a long train journey, I got out at a 
tiny country station. I had to wait for a conveyance. The night was 
dark and rain fell heavily. On the open platform there was a bench 
and I sat there and waited. A pony cart came for me, and through 
the dead of night we drove on for a grotesque couple of miles. I had 
never before been in the country in the dark. No one spoke to me. 
We stopped near a wall. I saw a door. Slowly the door opened, and 
a hunchback came out carrying a lantern. Inside, the light swung 
about as the hunchback moved, and the first thing I noticed was a 
large, locked collecting box, and above it three words: 


HOME FOR INCURABLES 


I had arrived. Here I was to settle—into dust. Up to that moment 
I had not thought of myself as incurable . . . I was never more 
shocked. My father was in the Army then, and my mother had been 
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encouraged to let me go to a place in the country where I could 
learn a trade. The trade that a piece of old iron learns on its scrap- 
heap. 


One might expect that the morning would have brought a 
measure of reassurance, but apparently it was not so. But George 
felt he was in the wrong place and did not intend to be resigned to 
it. He goes on: 


I arrived two days before Christmas. By June I had managed to 
convince those at home that the place was unsuitable and the 
following six months were spent in trying to get me away from there. 
I arrived home two days before Christmas. I had gone away a boy 
but I came home a man. 


Though home again the future could hardly have looked more 
black. From then on, he “had to see life as a member of a family in 
which two, then three, then four were presented with the same 
problem, how to face life though disabled.” Determinedly he 
sought a solution. Although he had had what is called a good 
Catholic upbringing, his faith at this time was in abeyance, and 
the ideas he arrived at as how best to fight his affliction have 
nothing specifically religious about them. They are more sugges- 
tive of stoicism. His aim became one of mental discipline and 
self-mastery, to equip his mind so that nothing happening to 
him could overcome him. To put it another way he determined 
at all costs to keep his self-respect. 

At this period he found comfort, rather strangely perhaps, in a 
phrase of Chekov’s: “Everything is relative, approximate or 
conditional.”” Cold comfort seemingly, but George Thomas liked 
it because it supported his belief that each one of us lives in an 
individual earthly prison. What he calls “the unalterable reality of 
personal isolation” was one of his first discoveries, and pervades 
his writings: some of his best reflections on it are in My Mind a 
Kingdom, where he writes: 


There is one fact, I think, that few people ever suspect. A human 
being is in a state of isolation that defies all efforts at breaking through. 
The individual consciousness seeks for contacts with others, and 
believes it achieves true contact, but it is a deception. Subjective 
isolation is a law of creation. I asked myself, ““Why do people seck 
and seek for contacts that when apparently attained never satisfy?” 
Because the isolation is the primary condition, and the proper 
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contact is the fulfilment of being. How many varieties of contact are 
there? Only two, I believe. We try one, naturally, but do not always 
attempt the other. To me it is quite a simple fact that being isolated as 
we are we must relate ourselves to the Source of Life to find a reason 
for the isolation. But, instead, we search the world for a way out of 
our isolation, and no one has yet broken through in that way. 
People think that human love solves the problem, but it does not de 
so alone. Once admit that isolation is the natural state of the soul, and 
one at once sees that to break through this isolation we must turn to 
God first. It then seems as if this isolation is a protective barrier for 
our own spiritual well-being. 


But that was written later when he had come to see the real 
answer to the problem. For the time being it helped him to feel his 
fellowship with mankind—all alike prisoners, all alike in the same 
boat. Realising this, the “human situation,” to quote a current 
term, his physical disability which had seemed so staggering 
became for the time being almost trivial. “Equality, however 
obscure, had its inspiration for me, and it was with commendable 
cheerfulness that I recognised my equality with all men. This was 
the firmest and boldest step I took towards accepting the handicaps 
of my condition. . . .” (p. 17, unpublished ms.). 


He remained grateful to Chekov’s phrase—“It kept my mind 
poised and open in some troubled but formative years, until my 
own analytical faculty gained confidence, and I could form defi- 
nite opinions and express them. I was helped to look out on life 
and let my own judgments grow in their own good time.” But 
later its pessimism struck him. He could not long be satisfied with 
the bleakness of agnosticism—if it was agnosticism. He wished to 
make sense of life, and saw that “we are cut off from any certainty 
except by faith.” He had then to rebuild his faith, and he did so by 
djvdeaine the thoughts and tendencies of his earlier years. But 
that is too long a story for a short article. 


This last testament—as it proved—tells one much else of interest, 
describing for example the inspiring visit which Her Majesty the 
Queen (now the Queen Mother) paid to George in February 
1938. This was when Her Majesty had just opened the new block 
of flats, into which the Thomas family had moved a short while 
before. Both she and the King—when Duke of York—had read 
and liked A Tenement in Soho, and on this occasion she graciously 
accepted a copy of My Mind a Kingdom which George had the 
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presence of mind to offer her. She also wrote her name in his 
autograph book. 

I lately went on pilgrimage to this same flat in Ebury Bridge 
Road, the last of George Thomas’s earthly homes, and sat in the 
sitting-room of the man who at forty-one wrote that he had been 
“sitting by his fireside for a quarter of a century.” Here also, he 
had received the Queen. A fireplace, burning coal, is still there, 
facing a central window looking out on the road. It is a simply 
furnished, squarish room, still much as he left it, except that two 
large armchairs, one a long folding one in which he used to lie, 
have been taken away. A piano recalls that George’s first hobby 
was for dance music, and that without ever having had a music 
lesson he had composed tunes and had one accepted for publication 
long before his first book appeared. Three bookcases attractively 
filled, and with an overflow, were also in keeping and above the 
fireplace a large framed card, showing that Pope Pius XII had 
bestowed the Apostolic Benediction upon Mr. and Mrs. George 
Thomas and their friends—this was at the time of their marriage. 
Thus did the room testify both to George’s tastes and to his faith. 

The flat is opposite the Chelsea Barracks, and coming away 
towards Victoria on leaving, there met me a company of the 
Guards headed by a band, a well-mounted policeman at each end 
of the procession. One’s heart warmed as they swung by in the 
dull autumnal morning, for they brought a sense of order, 
dignity and colour into grey streets chaotic with the strivings of 
humanity. Not then but later it seemed to me that, in the world of 
thought and of the spirit, George Thomas’s life had done very 
much the same thing. 


PROTESTANTS AND 
OURSELVES 


By 
ANTHONY A. STEPHENSON 


Fr. Louis Bouyer, has now been translated by Fr. A. V. 

Littledale into lucid English under the title The Spirit and 
Forms of Protestantism.t This book is even more important than 
Karl Adam’s One and Holy,2 which combined a sympathetic and 
penetrating study of the Reformation with an appeal to the 
Protestants to return to the rock whence they were hewn. Himself 
a convert from French Protestantism, Fr. Bouyer develops the 
thesis that in its central affirmations Protestantism has retained 
much of the heart of Christianity; the tragedy was that these 
sound principles were, from the first, linked by the Reformers 
with other, un-Christian, principles, with the result that the 
Lutheran dynamic, which should have reinforced the wider 
movement of cleansing and renewal within the Church, became 
instead a sterile and destructive movement of revolt. 

The living certainty that in our religion we possess something 
finally true and infinitely precious is part of the Catholic conscious- 
ness. Fr. Bouyer enables us to alow how Protestants can 
feel an analogous conviction; for in their evangelical spirituality, 
their personal and devoted discipleship, they share part—and a 
priceless part—of the Christian heritage. Fr. Bouyer testifies that 
in becoming a Catholic he did not deny the biblical piety of his 
childhood and youth; “‘he has,” in fact, “never rejected it; it was 
his desire to explore its depths, its full scope, that led him, step 
by step, to discover the absolute incompatibility” between this 
truly evangelic piety, which Protestants took over from the 
Church, and Protestantism as a totality, whether as an institution 
or as a theological system. He saw, therefore, the necessity of 


t The Harvill Press, 18s. 
2 Now reissued in an abridged edition by Sheed and Ward under the title 
The Roots of the Reformation, 3s. 6d. 
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returning to the Church, not in order to reject any of the positive 
elements of his spiritual life, but because his Christian discipleship 
could find its free development and fulfilment only in the Church, 
its true home. 

No book could do more to clear up misunderstandings between 
Protestants and Catholics. As a sometime Protestant himself, 
Fr. Bouyer knows that a high proportion of Protestant criticisms 
of the Church rest on factual errors rather than on real differences 
of doctrine. Among Protestants, “for example, the cult of saints 
and the veneration of images are denounced as idolatrous; but 
then it is held that Catholics adore the saints . . . and that they 
actually pray to images. Or else exception is taken to Papal 
infallibility, which is taken to be a kind of omniscience; or to 
the infallibility of the Church, which is thought to be some kind 
of sinlessness in ecclesiastics.” | 

On their side, Catholics are hardly less prone to misconceive 
and misjudge Protestantism. For this reason, the first half of 
Fr. Bouyer’s thesis is of great interest; here he disengages from the 
Protestant system those positive principles which are at once the 
heart of classical Protestant theology and essentially Christian. 
The unique majesty of God (Calvin’s Soli Deo Gloria), with its 
corollary of man’s absolute dependence and nothingness apart 
from God; the essentially personal and inward nature of the 
Christian religion; the sole supremacy of the Word of God; 
justification by grace through faith with its corollary, the utter 
impotence of unaided human effort in regard of salvation: all 
these four central affirmations of Protestantism are, properly 
understood, thoroughly traditional and Catholic. 

Of the first three of these principles little need be said; they are 
Christian truisms which the Catholic learns at his mother’s knee. 
It is impossible to take seriously the suggestion that the inescapably 
personal nature of religion—the truth that “nobody can be religious 
by proxy”— was a Protestant discovery. Similarly, it would be 
paradoxical to assert that the central importance of the sovereignty 
and unshared glory of God was a discovery of the Reformers— 
who, indeed, put an end to that Christendom which, for all its 
corruption in its later days, was an order of society built upon 
the principle of the Kingship of Christ over the whole of human 
life. God’s absolute mastery and uniqueness, His transcendent 


holiness and awful purity, His glory as the purpose of life and 
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the meaning of the universe—these are ideas which, from the 
dawn of reason, Catholics accept, with a kind of instinctive 
response, as fundamental. Catholic schoolboys would be 
exceedingly intrigued to learn that there are Protestant theologians 
who believe that the assertion of an infinite abyss, unbridgable 
from man’s side, between God and man, is a distinctively 
Protestant position. 

Catholics also accept as fundamental the third principle, the 
supreme and sole authority of the Word of God. They make, 
however, two qualifications. First, the Bible is authoritative not 
as a book fallen from heaven, but as presented, preserved, guaran- 
teed and interpreted by the Church of Christ. Secondly, the 
Word speaks also in the Apostolic teaching handed down outside 
the Bible (at first orally, later in written form) in Tradition. It 
is tradition, for instance, which tells us that there are inspired 
books, and which they are; tradition also clarifies such questions 
as the nature of the ministry and the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from both Father and Son, matters on which, apart from 
the interpreting Church, there might be some doubt. To question 
this principle of tradition is to make the unreasonable assumption 
that the Apostles were inspired or infallible only when they took 
up the pen. But St. Paul’s oral teaching was as authoritative as 
his written word; indeed, he makes the point himself in words 
that are themselves part of Holy Scripture: “Hold fast to the 
traditions which you were taught by us, whether by word of 
mouth or by letter.”! Moreover, while Catholics attribute to 
tradition a logical priority, in so far as our knowledge of the canon 
and inspiration of Scripture rest on the attestation of the Church, 
we accord to Scripture a primacy of value and importance, in so far 
as Scripture gives to the central doctrines of revelation not only 
an infallible but an inspired expression. 

Finally, the fourth principle, the absolute gratuitousness of 
grace and salvation, has always been taught uncompromisingly 
by the Church. The classical expression of the Catholic teaching 
on this point is to be found in St. Paul, St. Augustine, the Second 
Council of Orange and the Council of Trent. The Church 
emphasises the utter uselessness, in regard to salvation, of any 
merely human “works.” If God gives grace in answer to man’s 
prayer, the prayer itself was inspired by grace; the inclination 

12 Thess., 2. 14. 
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to believe, the beginning and increase of faith and, above all, 
final perseverance, are all the free gift of God. The performance of 
“meritorious” good works depends on a prior gift of grace to 
which man has no claim; it is only as a member of the Mystical 
Body, as a branch of the true Vine, that man can “bear fruit”; 
“without me you can do nothing.” If we speak of man co- 
operating with God in the work of his salvation, we mean only 
that God’s grace leaves intact man’s free response and personal 
commitment (we may not be “religious by proxy’”’), not that man 
at any point holds the initiative or contributes anything indepen- 
dently of God. God does all; as the Council of Orange said, “In 
a word, to love God is the gift of God.” 

This question of justification brings us to the heart of Luther’s 
experience and the central issue of the Reformation. We are not 
convinced by Fr. Bouyer’s thesis that it was Pelagian tendencies 
in the theology and spirituality of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries that caused Luther’s personal despair and anguish, and 
that it was through his recognition of the orthodox doctrine that 
he found spiritual liberation. It is true that the Nominalist (or 
Conceptualist) school of Ockham, in which Luther was trained, 
was profoundly unsatisfactory. In its emphasis on the will and 
its denial of the validity of general ideas, this school was a remark- 
able anticipation of modern existentialism; moreover, its 
exaggeration of the natural powers of fallen man certainly 
betrayed limited Pelagian tendencies. But, while their anthropo- 
logy was in some degree Pelagian, when Ockham and Gabriel Biel 
discuss questions of grace and the supernatural, they generally 
remember that here the sources of doctrine must be Holy Scrip- 
ture and ecclesiastical tradition, and then they write as theologians 
rather than philosophers. Thus, in spite of their exaggeration of 
man’s natural powers, the God of the Nominalists is in many 
ways emphatically Pauline; both Ockham, the leader of the school, 
and Biel, whom Luther chiefly studied, emphatically asserted an 
absolute gulf between the natural and supernatural orders, and 
insisted in the strongest terms that no merely human merit can 
establish a claim to the beatific vision. When Calvin asserted the 
absolute transcendence of God, he was following not only the 
Bible and all the earlier Catholic Doctors but also Ockham who 
wrote, “God is no man’s debtor,” and Biel: “God is He to whom 

t Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum (ed. 16-17), 198; cf. 174-200. 
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no man can say: why doest Thou so?” In the matter of eternal 
life, Biel insisted that we depend utterly on God (nihil habere 
possumus nisi a solo Deo). The Nominalist God may have been 
capricious, but he retained his majesty and was no respecter of 
persons.: 

Even if we allow more weight to the Nominalist extravagances 
about the powers of fallen nature (and in Biel and Ockham 
expressions of a Pelagian tendency appear, inconsistently, along- 
side their orthodox statements), yet Fr. Bouyer oversimplifies the 
matter when he represents Luther’s wretchedness and anxiety 
about his salvation as springing from a false moralism induced 
by Nominalist teaching and then dispelled by the discovery that 
man can be saved by no exertion of his own, but only by the 
redemptive action of God in Christ. For, first, the more Pelagian 
we allow the Nominalists to have been, the more inexcusable 
becomes Luther’s blunder in writing: “For it is beyond question 
that ‘the Moderns’ [the Nominalist school] are in agreement with 
the Scotists and the Thomists in this question (grace and free-will), 
with the single exception of Gregory of Rimini.”? Now, it is 
an odd fact that this Gregory of Rimini, whom Luther represents 
as the only Scholastic free from Pelagianism, frequently refers to 
or quotes St. Thomas, and apparently always with approval and 
agreement. Certainly, one has only to consult the relevant Question 
in his Summa Theologica to learn that according to St. Thomas 
fallen man cannot without grace merit eternal life, love God 
above all things, fulfil the whole law even quoad substantiam, avoid 
mortal sin for long, or positively prepare himself for sanctifying 
grace; the justified man who afterwards loses grace by sin cannot 
rise again without fresh (“actual”) grace; and final perseverance 
is a very special grace.3 

There is, moreover, an obvious fallacy in the picture which 
the English Free Churchman, Dr. J. S. Whale, paints of Luther’s 
personal misery suddenly transformed into joy and peace by his 
discovery of the orthodox doctrine that man can be saved by 
no initiative or exertion of his own, but only by the free grace 
of Christ. “Luther knew from experience,” Dr. Whale writes, 
“that in spite of the lofty and ascetic idealism of the via moderna, 


t Ockham, 3 Sent., Q. 5, 0; Biel, Collectorium, I, dist. 17, Q. 1, F; Il, dist. 28, 
Q. 1, a. 3, dub. 2, M. 
2 Works (Weimar), 2, 394. 8 S. Th., I-II, 109. 
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its psychology of volition was false.”* How could Luther know 
this from “experience”? The argument appears to assume that 
Luther only began to receive grace after he came to understand 
its necessity and gratuitousness. But it can hardly be supposed 
that God had previously been denying Luther grace because the 
Nominalists exaggerated nature’s powers. In the light of the New 
Testament revelation, we cannot doubt that all along Luther had 
been offered abundant grace, especially as he was bound by his 
monastic rule to a fixed round of prayer, spiritual exercises and 
the reception of the sacraments. If, as Dr. Whale seems to hint, 
Luther’s experience was one of failure to keep the command- 
ments, even with the aid of grace, then the discovery that man is 
saved by grace could hardly have helped him. On this diagnosis of 
Luther’s personal problem, the conclusion would appear to be that 
he found peace for his tormentedconsciencein the false doctrine that 
trust in Christ’s atoning merits covers up the sins of a man without 
changing him, so that the Christian is righteous and a sinner at the 
same time (simul justus et peccator), the sins he may commit after 
justification not being imputed to him. Alternatively, Luther could 
have found peace in the doctrine that man’s will is not free, or that 
all law, including the commandments, is abrogated by the Gospel. 
If we are not only to explain Luther’s experience, but also to 
save his character, the theory must take a different form. It could 
be supposed that Luther’s initial sense of sin arose from a scrupulous- 
ness due to his mistaken belief (caused by a misreading of St. 
Augustine) that even involuntary concupiscence is sinful. On this 
hypothesis, however, it seems surprising that his spiritual directors, 
particularly von Staupitz, should not have enlightened him on 
the point. Moreover, Luther’s repeated misrepresentation of 
Augustine’s view on this question suggests the suspicion that he 
welcomed the doctrine; certainly the identification of sin with 
material or involuntary concupiscence, which clearly persists in 
the justified man, would lend plausibility to the view that even 
formal and deliberate sin is not imputed to the justified. If, how- 
ever, our analysis is mistaken, we would welcome correction and 
should gladly accept any convincing interpretation of the evidence 
which would clear Luther’s character. Secondary as the question 
is, agreement on it would be a step forward in understanding. 
Nor do we wish to deny that there was something wrong with 
1 The Protestant Tradition (Cambridge University Press, 21s), p. 29, note 3. 
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the spirituality of the late Middle Ages, or that the inequilibrium 
was connected with the Nominalists’ exaggerated emphasis on 
the will. But was this the heart of the matter? Was the root 
trouble really an exaggerated moralism, a Pelagian naturalism? 
Do we really find the modern counterpart of the sickness of the 
late Middle Ages in the Pelagian tendencies of, say, nineteenth- 
century Britain and the Northern countries, rather than in the 
moral weakness of some Latin countries in our time? Surely, 
among modern countries it is those of which one is tempted to 
say that they are “not Pelagian enough” that most recall both the 
strength and weakness of the late Middle Ages. The one-sided 
medieval emphasis on pilgrimages and other pious practices, the 
multiplication of devotions and vocal prayers would be a strange 
expression of Pelagianism or naturalism. Nor was there anything 
moralistic about the abuses in the Papacy which so outraged the 
Catholic world. The deep malaise of Christendom in the fifteenth 
century was no doubt due to a number of causes, among which 
must be reckoned the Papacy’s extravagant claims to temporal 
power stemming from Hildebrand, the Western schism arising 
from the anti-Popes at Avignon, and the Black Death, which, 
exterminating one-third of the population of Europe, disorganised 
religious education and affected the standard of ordinands. But 
in so far as the evil of the age was due to a false emphasis in theology 
or spiritual — it is at least arguable that the real trouble 
was not a false naturalism but a false supernaturalism, and that 
the most disastrous elements in the Nominalist philosophy were, 
not its Pelagian tendency, but precisely those trends which the 
Reformers never challenged: a depreciation of the intellect and 
the divorcing of the natural and supernatural orders. This divorce 
leads to an undervaluing of human society and the temporal 
order. The energy and vitality of a healthy Christianity find 
their natural outlet and expression in the transformation of the 
natural order by the christianisation of the whole of human 
society through a whole-time Christianity and an apostolate 
exercised in every walk of life. The need in the fifteenth century, 
as always, and not least today, was that from the still centre of 
the Mass, the Sacraments and contemplation men should find the 
energy and the inspiration to bring Christ into the professions 
and trades, the court and the market-place, the government and 
the law, and every social and economic relationship. In such an 
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apostolic and creative Christianity men incidentally find healing 
and release from their personal agonies. The gradual obscuring 
of this Christian vision is the real tragedy of the Middle Ages. 
Along with thousands of his contemporaries, Luther saw con- 
fusedly something of this need and his faltering insight found 
expression in his teaching on “‘vocation,” “the neighbour” and “‘the 
priesthood of the laity’”’ (by which Protestants sometimes seem 
to mean the lay apostolate). Unfortunately, however, instead of 
building on existing foundations, Luther chose the way of 
destruction. Moreover, not richly gifted with the imperial intellect, 
he remained blind to the root cause of the trouble and never 
challenged the separation, originated by the Nominalists, between 
supernatural religion and ordinary life and morality. Indeed, 
during the four centuries after the Reformation the Protestant 
tradition sharpened this fatal cleavage between Christianity and 
life, so that the State, the family and the economic structure were 
gradually emancipated from Christian law. 

However, the exact diagnosis of the late medieval distemper, 
as of Luther’s personal unease, is a matter of secondary importance. 
Catholics are bound to maintain no more, as a matter of vital 
principle, than the doctrinal inerrancy of the Church. It is better 
with Fr. Bouyer to err on the side of a generous sympathy than 
to distract attention from the greater aim of eventual reconcilia- 
tion. Fr. Bouyer’s achievement is to have distinguished so clearly 
between the truly Christian elements in Protestantism and the 
false principles with which, from the beginning, they have been 
yoked. Luther, for example, combined the orthodox affirmation 
of justification by grace with the un-Christian and unscriptural 
doctrine that this justification is extrinsic, a kind of legal fiction 
by which man is declared, but not made, righteous. With a 
perfectly proper emphasis on faith he similarly linked, particularly 
in his polemical writings, an indefensible denigration of “works,” 
not only in the Jewish sense of the works of the Law, but in the 
sense of any active, free co-operation with grace.t Again, the 





t In several passages Luther commends good works. It is difficult to synthesise 
his view on the point; since he taught that moral obligation does not imply 
freedom and that, given faith, “works” necessarily and inevitably follow, spon- 
taneously and joyously, not as of obligation, there are grounds for thinking that 
he attached too much importance to mood and a happy disposition and held 
that we are bound to (or will) do good when we feel like it. Do Protestants hold 
that grace is introspectible, felt? 
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assertion of the personal character of religion degenerated into a 
subjectivism that found no room in Christianity for the sacraments, 
the Church or defined dogma, all of which were gradually denied 
objective value and reduced to the status of convenient but dispens- 
pensable signs—aids and stimulants of a faith now understood as 
trust. 


By a similar process [writes Fr. Bouyer], the sovereignty of God 
comes to mean the crushing down of man, the uselessness, the non- 
existence, the impossibility, the total undesirability, of any activity 
on his part which might claim any religious value, constitute 
“merit,” in whatever way that may be understood. Thus, in the 
view of Barth, which is simply an extension of certain aspects of 
Calvinism, brought out more strongly than Calvin ever dared, the 
existence of saints in the Church, far from being a homage to the 
divine holiness, can only be an intolerable offence, a personal affront, 
to the all-holiness of God. 


Not only have these barren negations no necessary connection 
with the splendid affirmations of Protestantism, but they contra- 
dict Scripture, and historically have tended to destroy and stultify 
the positive elements. We can mention only a few illustrations 
of Fr. Bouyer’s argument here. He points out that, in his Eros 
and Agape, the celebrated Protestant theologian, Anders Nygren, 
has been driven by his own logic to contrast Catholicism and 
Protestantism as the religions respectively of love and faith, and 
consequently not only to challenge the centrality, but even to 
deny the truth, of Our Lord’s great saying: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God . . . And the second is like to this: thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” This is so surprising that it comes almost 
as an anticlimax to learn that Nygren has pronounced the thought 
of St. John the Evangelist already infected with “the Catholic 
error.” Fr. Bouyer points also to the unbiblical character of 
Calvin’s and Barth’s distortions of the concept of the Sovereignty 
of God: “The God of Calvinism and Barthism, it seems . . . keeps 
all his greatness only if his creatures return to nothingness. The 
God of the Bible, on the contrary, shows His greatness in snatch- 
ing them from it, so that not only, as St. John says, “are we called, 
but really are, the sons of God.’” Again, Barth, whose whole 
theology is built upon the concept of the Word of God, has his 
own a priori views about what the Word may, and may not, 


properly say. Whereas in the Acts of the Apostles the Church 
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appears already preaching and teaching definite truths, Barth 
stultifies and silences the Word by interdicting it from any 
utterance capable of dogmatic formulation and definition. 

Dr. Whale’s The Protestant Tradition is lively and disputatious, 
but with a genuinely irenic intention (almost in THe MontH 
manner). Attractive, however, as is the personality that shines 
through his pages, his exposition is handicapped by his Barthian 
liking for paradox (defined as “a logical contradiction”), which 
incidentally suggests that it is not merely the Nominalist deca- 
dence, but scholasticism itself, and apparently any plain-man, 
common-sense approach to Christianity that he repudiates. We 
recall that Luther pronounced reason not the handmaid of 
theology, but “the wife of the devil.” Nor does Dr. Whale know 
enough about the Catholicism he criticises. He thinks, for instance, 
that the Christian community need not be represented at private 
Masses. He cites a Prince Bishop of Salzburg as teaching, in a 
pastoral letter, that the Mass is a “repetition” of the one Sacrifice, 
when actually the word used, fortsetzen (for Dr. Whale loyally 
quotes the German), means “‘perpetuate.” He contrasts a glamour- 
less description of the Church by St. Robert Bellarmine with the 
New Testament concept, but ignores the fact that Bellarmine in 
this passage was concerned with the Church precisely as a visible 
and (in Archbishop Whitgift’s phrase) “outward society.” 
Moreover, Dr. Whale had only to read the immediate context 
from which his passage was lifted to see that it abounds with 
references to the Church’s inward essence as the Mystical Body. 
Again, when Dr. Whale contrasts the Lutheran notion of God 
as a person with the medieval concept of Him as a substance, he 
is apparently unaware that scholastic philosophy classifies persons 
as spiritual substances. St. Thomas held that God is known by 
reason as personal or super-personal, and by revelation as one 
divine: essence in three persons. Nor did St. Thomas classify 
grace as a substance, but as a quality, and his account of it, while 
related to contemporary categories, is based on the New Testa- 
ment. Again, Luther is represented as “breaking definitely” with 
a sort of pantheism which Dr. Whale identifies as medieval 
mysticism; but the error stigmatised was condemned as heretical 
by Pope John XXII in 1329. Again, contrasting St. Thomas with 
the Reformers, Dr. Whale writes: “They went back to St. Paul, 
as Karl Barth and others have been doing in our own day; they 
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denied that human reason can be the basis of any saving knowledge 
of God.” But even the Nominalist, Gabriel Biel, insisted on this 
truth, and for the scholastics of the great age it was a common- 
place. Again, Dr. Whale writes: ““Whereas for St. Paul . . . the 
heart of Christian theology is the antithesis of sin and grace, for 
St. Thomas it is the graded distinction between nature and 
super-nature.”! But St. Thomas teaches passim that there is an 
absolute gulf between any sort of created nature on the one hand 
and God, grace and the supernatural on the other. He insists 
repeatedly that there is “no proportion” between God and 
creature, nature and the supernatural, and in this absolute 
disproportion he finds the reason for nature’s total incapacity in 
respect of grace and eternal life. St. Thomas does, however, differ 
from the exaggerated pessimism of classical and contemporary 
Protestantism in holding that fallen nature, though wounded and 
spoilt by the Fall, has not lost all trace of God’s original handiwork 
and, moreover, is really healed, elevated and transformed by 
grace. In this he is faithful to St. Paul’s vision of the kingdom of 
grace as a renewal, “‘a new creation.” 


HENRY CONSTABLE’S 
SPIRITUAL SONNETS 


By 
GEORGE WICKES 


provides an interesting study in the conversion of a poetic 
talent from secular to religious uses. Just as his biography 
divides quite tidily into two symmetrical parts, so also his poetry 
falls naturally into two periods, each distinct in motive and mode 
of expression. In either case, his poetry reflects his outlook, the 


t For this paragraph see Whale, op. cit., 20, 28-30, 106-7, 185, 262; Denzinger, 
Ench. symb., $10, $27-9. 
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influences that shaped him, and his main preoccupations at the 
time. In either case, his poetic idiom is singularly appropriate to 
his guiding principles. The pattern of his literary development 
parallels to a remarkable degree the course of his life, and his poems 
complement and comment on his biography. 

The turning point in Constable’s life came in 1589, with his 
conversion to Catholicism and consequent exile. Prior to that 
time he appeared to be well on the way towards a successful 
career at the court of Queen Elizabeth. His upbringing had been 
that of the typical Elizabethan gentleman: he had been educated 
at Cambridge and at Lincoln’s Inn, had spent two years touring the 
Continent, and after his return to England had begun to frequent 
court society. He came of good family, was related to some of the 
noblest English houses, and was well acquainted with the great men 
of the kingdom. He had even won the favour of the Queen.* 

The courtier’s life is clearly reflected in the poetry he wrote 
during this period. He used his talents to further his career, 
addressing complimentary sonnets to the Queen, to the King of 
Scots, and to some of the noble ladies at court. He also wrote a 
number of love sonnets, probably for the entertainment of the 
same ladies: twenty-one of them were addressed to Penelope 
Rich.? In all his early work we can plainly see the role of poetry in 
the courtier’s existence, both as a means of gaining favour and as 
a graceful embellishment to the well-rounded life, one of the arts 
of the ideal courtier. 

This fashionable poetry also reveals something of his education 
in the arts of the Renaissance. It is obvious that he was widely 
read in the poetry of France and Italy and conscious of literary 
movements at home. He wrote his sonnets in the tradition of 
Continental Petrarchism and imitated Philip Sidney (e.g., in his 

uns on the name “‘Rich’’) at a time when Sidney’s work was 
own only in manuscript. Constable was moreover one of those 
who helped create the vogue of the sonnet sequence in England 
in the 1590's. But, although he was among the first to produce a 
sequence of love sonnets, he was not in any sense an innovator. 





t Public Record Office, Roman Transcripts, IX, Bundle III, ff. 221-2. For a full 
account of Constable’s life see my article in Biographical Studies, Il (1954), 272-300. 
2 British Museum, Additional MS. 28, 635, ff. 89-94; see Ruth Hughey, “The 
Harington Manuscript at Arundel Castle and Related Documents,” The Library, 
fourth series, XV (1935), 433. 
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Rather he was an alert follower, sensitive to literary fashions. In 
fact, his sensitive reaction to literary influences is quite revealing. 
We can read his verse as a barometer recording the aesthetic 
climate in which he lived. And when we come to his religious 
verse, we can see that it registers the impact of the Counter- 
Reformation upon the Renaissance. 

With his conversion Constable decided to abandon the frivolous 
verse that had occupied so much of his leisure time. In a note at the 
end of his sonnet collection he announced: 


When I had ended this last sonnet and found thatsuch vain poemsas 
Ihad by idle hours writ did amount just to the climacterical number 
63, methought it was high time for my folly to die and to employ 
the remnant of wit to other, calmer thoughts, less sweet and less 
bitter. 


Ordinarily such a statement might be dismissed simply as a 
graceful conclusion to a sonnet collection. Many another poet 
has written a similar recantation and allowed his folly to survive. 
However, as we know from his biography, Constable had indeed 
reached a climacteric. And when he quitted the old life that had 
produced the courtly verse, he made a departure in his writing 
that corresponded to the change produced in his life by conversion 
and exile. He remained true to his resolve to turn his wit to other 
thoughts and thenceforth employed his pen in the service of his 
new religion. These thoughts seem to have found expression 
mainly in prose, e.g., in his treatise Examen pacifique de la Doctrine 
des Huguenots, but he did not altogether abandon his Muse. 
Some time during the course of his exile he produced another 
collection of poems, the seventeen “Spiritual Sonnets to the 
Honour of God and His Saints,” which survive in Harleian 
MS. 7553. These devotional poems are addressed to God the 
Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and to various saints: four to Our Blessed Lady, four to 
St. Mary Magdalen, and one each to St. Michael the Archangel, 
St. John Baptist, St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Catherine, and St. 
Margaret. These poems are like little prayers, meditations on the 
divine mysteries or praises of the attributes and lives of the saints, 


« Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce MS. 44, f. 42v. 
2 For evidence that this anonymous work was written by Constable, see 
Biographical Studies, II, p. 295, n. 21. 
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often with a personal application. The content, the poet’s attitude, 
and the mode of expression all tell us a good deal p sw the effect 
of Constable’s conversion upon his outlook. 

Just as his earlier verse had been constructed of the attitudes and 
impressions of his life at court, so his religious verse epitomised 
the chief concerns of his exile: the renunciation of worldly 
ambition expressed in his letter to the Countess of Shrewsbury at 
the time of his departure into exile,' the interest in doctrine 
manifested in his correspondence with Antony Bacon? (to cite 
but one instance) a few years later, and the profound conviction 
that motivated his repeated attempts to win England back to 
Catholicism during the rest of his life. Though the spiritual 
sonnets do not celebrate occasions and circumstances in the poet’s 
life as some of the secular sonnets had done, they do convey 
something of his experience, something of the joy and content- 
ment he found in his new religion. In a sense they give a more 
personal view of the man, for they breathe an air of sincerity that 
is rare in the secular sonnets. 

Most significant of all is the transformation in Constable’s 
poetic idiom. Like the secular sonnets, the spiritual sonnets again 
reflect Constable’s tastes and reading in poetry. Perhaps it is too 
much to say that they show the steps in his progress towards 
Rome. But surely something of his religious outlook is suggested 
in the particular mode of expression he chose to imitate. It is 
enlightening to consider the various types of religious poetry he 
must have known and rejected, the choice he finally made, and the 
uses to which he adapted his models. 

The influence of English poetry is no longer apparent in the 
spiritual sonnets. Naturally the impulse would not come from 
Sidney or any other Protestant poet. Nor was Constable influenced 
by English recusant verse. He did not grow up in the native 
Catholic tradition, and his years as a Catholic were mainly spent 
abroad. If he had lived under the cloud of recusancy, the whole 
tone of his religious verse would surely have been different; and 
most probably the form would have been affected, too. English 
Catholic poetry remained extremely conservative through the 
later sixteenth century, continuing to employ old forms and 
devices that harked back to an earlier period. Constable’s use of 


t College of Arms, Talbot MS. O, f. 94. 
2 Lambeth Palace, Tenison MS. 652. f. 24; Tenison MS. 660, f. 115. 
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the sonnet and general poetic usage bespeak a sensitivity to 
literary fashion that is not commonly found in recusant verse. 

Nor were the spiritual sonnets influenced by French religious 
verse, although Constable spent most of these years in France and 
was on intimate terms with Jacques Davy du Perron,! one of the 
most conspicuous French Catholic poets of the time. But du 
Perron wrote mainly psalm paraphrases and canticles that have 
little in common with Constable’s devotions. And his French co- 
religionists generally—even the Italianate Desportes in his Sonnets 
spirituels—adopted the Biblical manner and spirit of their Protes- 
tant compatriots. For the French Catholic poets found themselves 
in a rather uncertain position during this period. They had never 
experienced the unchallenged enthusiasm of the Counter- 
Reformation that swept Italy; in fact the Wars of Religion and 
the ascendant vigour of Protestant verse had placed them on the 
defensive. Perhaps this explains why they were more conservative 
than the Italians in their religious effusions and closer to the 
Protestants in temper. Theirs was a private fervour of fear and 
penitence dominated by a strong Old Testament feeling, whereas 
Constable’s verse proclaimed the joy of a man who had discovered 
the glories of heaven, of Christ’s Church and its saints. 

It was in Italy that Constable found the inspiration for his 
spiritual sonnets. Here he discovered not only a congenial religious 
environment but also an artistic climate that suited his personal 
reaction to Protestantism. This was the spirit that grew out of the 
Council of Trent, as the arts were enlisted to the cause of the 
Counter-Reformation. An intense devotional fervour manifested 
itself in the emotional style that soon shattered the classic calm of 
the Renaissance. The age of the baroque, essentially religious, was 
under way. In poetry the period is best remembered for its 
Christian epics, but the sonnet also was adapted to religious uses, 
and the form prevailed in countless volumes of rime spirituali, now 
forgotten, that constituted the literary staple of the day. A 
multitude of minor sonneteers recorded their devotional, moral 
and doctrinal reflections in verse. Sonnet collections were devoted 
to meditations on the life and attributes of Christ, the mysteries of 
religion, the human failings and spiritual triumphs of the saints. 
Very soon the religious sonneteers found the repertory of sacred 
subjects limited and resorted to minute variations and elaborations 
t Public Record Office, Roman Transcripts, IX, Bundle II, f. 222. 
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of the same themes. It was the old problem of Petrarchism, and 
they met it in the same way as the writers of love sonnets had 
done, establishing their own conventions, some of them obviously 
connected with the subject-matter but others associated only by 
repeated usage. 

Some of the recurring themes and images and phrases appear 
in Constable’s verse. His sonnets to Mary Magdalen, for instance, 
have much in common with Erasmo da Valvasone’s Lagrime della 
Maddalena (published with Tansillo’s Lagrime di San Pietro in 
editions appearing after 1587). Both poets dwell on the same 
details in describing the saint’s life in the lonely wilderness; both 
make the same contrasts between her worldly delights and later 
penitence, the wild beasts that surrounded her and the angels who 
visited her, human lust and divine love, time and eternity; and 
both describe her relationship to God explicitly in terms of a 
human love affair. Similarly, we find the same curious interpreta- 
tion of Petrarchist Platonism in one of Constable’s sonnets and in 
Tasso’s Lagrime della Beata Vergine, the notion of elevating the 
spirit to God through contemplation of Mary’s human beauty. 
So also in a dedicatory sonnet to Tansillo’s Lagrime di San Pietro 
(Venice, 1595) we find St. Peter’s weakness contrasted with his 
strength and the founding of the Church, themes combined in the 
same fashion by Constable. 

More conspicuous evidence. of influence appears in some of the 
phrases borrowed by Constable. For example, the last line of a 
sonnet to the Virgin, “Who had your God for father, spouse and 
son,” is a cliché of the Italian religious sonneteers. To cite but one 
parallel, the phrase and a variation occur in the first three lines 
of a sonnet by Gabriele Fiamma (Rime spirituali, Venice, 1575): 

E madre, é sposa, é figlia; e pur si chiama 
Humil ancella del suo amato e caro 
Padre, sposo, figliuol quest’alma pura. 


Constable’s description of the Holy Ghost, 


Eternal Sprite, which art in heaven the Love 

With which God and His Son each other kiss, 
bears an unmistakable resemblance to Tasso’s opening invocation 
in Il Monte Oliveto: 


Santo Spirto divin, Spirto fecondo 
E del Padre e del Figlio eterno amore. 
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And in another sonnet contemplating the fecund love between the 
Father and the Son, 


As lovers’ sighs, which meet, become one wind, 
Both breathed one Sprite of equal Deity, 


Constable is close to Angelo Grillo’s interpretation of the Trinity 
(Rime, Bergamo, 1589): 


Aura santa, che’n Cielo amando spiri 
Tra’l Padre, e’l Figlio ond’ hai perpetua fonte. 


It is evident from these striking similarities that Constable’s 
spiritual sonnets were composed under the immediate influence 
of the Italian Counter-Reformation. Just as his secular sonnets 
had been influenced by Petrarchist love poetry, so now his 
religious sonnets were written in an established tradition. In 
turning from secular to sacred verse, Constable quite naturally 
patterned his writing after the rime spirituali that supplanted 
Petrarchism in Italy. 

Constable had of course been in Italy before his exile, and his 
earlier work had shown traces of Italian influence. But in 1585 
he had gone as a militant Protestant, and it was the Italy of the 
Renaissance that had attracted him. In his secular sonnets he had 
paid his respects to the monuments of earlier generations: 
Petrarch, Raphael, Vittoria Colonna, and Michelangelo. But not 
until he visited Rome as a convert did he breathe in the spirit of the 
times and allow his mind to become impregnated with post- 
Tridentine aesthetic impulses. 

In modelling his spiritual sonnets after Italian Counter- 
Reformation verse Constable made a particularly apt choice. The 
rime spirituali were in a sense the outgrowth of Petrarchism, its 
conversion, one might say, to sacred themes, as the religious 
poets adapted much of the machinery of Petrarchism to pious 
purposes. This was not only a natural development but a reasonable 
one, for the secular sonneteers had exalted their mistresses in 
terms that were entirely appropriate to divine subjects. Constable 
himself had often done so. He had followed Petrarchist conven- 
tion, for instance, in worshipping a heavenly lady who had the 
power to work miracles: 


A lute of senseless wood by nature dumb, 


Touched by her hand doth speak divinely well; 
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And from thy lips and breast sweet tunes do come 
To my dead heart, the which new life do give. 
Of greater wonders heard we never tell 

Than for the dumb to speak, the dead to live. 


In another love sonnet he had described his lady’s coming to the 
world as the fulfilment of Petrarch’s prophecy: 
The beauties which he in a vale enclosed beheld 
But revelations were within his secret heart, 
By which in parables thy coming he foretold; 
His songs were hymns of thee, which only now before 
Thy image should be sung; for thou that goddess art 
Which only we without idolatry adore. 
And in a more profane conceit he had likened his love wounds to 
the stigmata: 
Saint Francis had the like, yet felt no smart, 
Where I in living torments never die; 
His wounds were in his hands and feet, where I 
All these five helpless wounds feel in my heart. 
By logical extension of the conceit the lady’s hand became a relic 
and her glove the relic’s shrine, a sacred object which devotees 
might kiss. 

Constable no doubt wrote his spiritual sonnets because he felt 
impelled to give voice to his new religious beliefs and attitudes. 
But in turning to poetry to praise God and His saints he must 
surely have had his earlier verse in mind; he cannot have failed to 
realise that his spiritual sonnets would constitute a public recanta- 
tion of his vain poems. It was only fitting that his profane Muse 
should be thus converted. 

He was more aware perhaps than his Italian contemporaries of 
the irony involved in parodying Petrarchism in this fashion. To 
them it may have seemed natural to employ the frivolous tradition 
for religious purposes, but in English verse the practice was 
virtually unprecedented. Only Robert Southwell had used the 
devices of amorous convention in the religious poems which he 
wrote during his residence in Rome. That he had done so deliber- 
ately is quite apparent from his preface to St. Peter’s Complaint. 
Deploring the abuse of poetic talent in the follies and feignings 
of love, Southwell proposed a remedy: 

And because the best course to let them see the error of their 
works is to weave a new web on their own loom, I have here laid a 
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few coarse threads together, to invite some skilfuller wits to go 
forward in the same or to begin some finer piece, wherein it may be 
seen how well verse and virtue suit together. 


This was precisely what Constable set out to demonstrate in his 
spiritual sonnets. 

Like the Italian religious poets, Constable weaves a new web 
on the old loom of Petrarchism. He employs the tone and 
language of the love sonnet in addressing the Virgin Mary as a 
mistress who jealously demands all his love or elevates his spirit 
to God through contemplation of her beauty. St. Margaret is 
characterised as the “Fair Amazon of heaven,” a transformation 
no doubt of the Petrarchists’ bella guerriera. The poet asks Mary 
Magdalen to change the object of his love so that “The wing’d 
affection which men Cupid call May get his sight and like an 
angel prove.” Certainly he is thinking of Cupid again when he 
addresses the Holy Ghost as the “True God of Love.” 

Repeatedly Constable turns to the artificial language and man- 
ner of Petrarchism to describe spiritual emotions. In doing so he 
both ridicules the convention and rejects his early love poetry. He 
demonstrates, by implication at least, the incongruity between 
the trivial flirtations of the Petrarchists and their extravagant 
emotions. And reversing the process, he atones for his own 
Petrarchist dalliance by writing spiritual love sonnets. 

In a letter written at the beginning of his exile Constable 
had announced his intention to serve “no other mistress but God 
Almighty, Who I know will love me if I love Him and in Whose 
company I can be when I will.’’! This declaration, coming between 
the secular and spiritual sonnets, seems to allude to both, and 
might in fact be read as a preface to the later poems. For the same 
notion of a supernatural love affair is taken up and expanded in 
the spiritual sonnets. We find it, for instance, in Constable’s 
anticipation of the Beatific Vision: 


Then shall my love of pleasure have his fill, 
When beauty’s self, in whom all pleasure is, 
Shall my enamoured soul embrace and kiss. 


The most striking elaboration of this idea appears in the final 
sonnet, addressed to Mary Magdalen, the “Sweet saint” who 
serves as a fitting model to the repentant poet, 


t College of Arms, Talbot MS. O, f. 94. 
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For like a woman spouse my soul shall be, 
Whom sinful passions once to lust did move, 
And since betrothed to God’s Son above, 
Should be enamoured with his deity. 


And in the daring conceit that ends this sonnet Constable carries 
the parallel of earthly love to its final consummation: 


My body is the garment of my sprite, 

While as the day time of my life doth last; 
When death shall bring the night of my delight, 
My soul unclothed shall rest from labours past; 
And, clasped in the arms of God, enjoy, 

By sweet conjunction, everlasting joy. 


Throughout the spiritual sonnets Constable plays upon the 
contrast between human and divine love, the worldly and the 
spiritual. And always underlying this contrast is the renunciation 
of the vain loves that had inspired his amorous verse. “Why 
should I any love, O Queen, but thee?” he asks the Blessed Virgin, 
and goes on to explain: 


An earthly sight doth only please the eye, 
And breeds desire, but does not satisfy; 
Thy sight gives us possession of all joy. 


This realisation carries him beyond the artificialities of Petrarch- 
ism and places earthly love in its proper perspective. 

In the same fashion Constable also renounces his former pursuit 
of earthly greatness. Whereas he had formerly praised the Queen 
of England in supernatural terms: 


Thus sin thou caused (envy, I mean, and pride), 
Thus sin and darkness do proceed from thee, 
The very pains which men in hell abide. 

Oh no, not hell, but purgatory this, 

Whose souls some say by angels punished be, 
For thou art she from whom this torment is. 


Now he praises the Queen of heaven in earthly terms: 


Sovereign of Queens, if vain ambition move 
My heart to seek an earthly prince’s grace, 
Show me thy Son in His imperial place. 


t Mystics have of course described the mystical experience in similar terms, but 
Constable is not in any sense a mystical poet. 
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By using the figures of earthly glory he shows what a pitiful 
thing it is: : 

Cease then, O queens who earthly crowns do wear, 

To glory in the pomp of earthly things; 

If men such high respect unto you bear, 

Which daughters, wives and mothers are of kings, 

What honour should unto that Queen be done 

Who had your God for father, spouse and son? 


Other allusions suggest that he is commenting on his former 
praise of court personages. He is careful to point out the royal 
genealogy of God the Son; St. Michael is portrayed as a gallant 
knight, God’s champion and the general of heaven; St. Catherine 
is a princess who wins a heavenly crown. The sonnet to St. 
Catherine is particularly reminiscent of Constable’s early praise 
of noble ladies. We might compare it to his complimentary 
sonnet to the Princess of Orange: 


Your cherry lips by nature framed be 
Hearts to command; your eye is only fit 
With his wise looks kingdoms to oversee. 


St. Catherine has precisely the same attributes: 


Because thou wast the daughter of a king, 
Whose beauty did all nature’s works exceed, 
And wisdom wonder to the world did breed, 
A muse might raise itself on Cupid’s wing. 


This is the very language and manner of Constable’s courtly 
compliments, with the difference only that he is praising a saint 
instead of a court lady. In fact his spiritual sonnets may be regarded 
as complimentary verses addressed to the King and Queen of 
Heaven and certain members of the heavenly nobility. 

In turning from secular to religious verse, from Renaissance 
England to Counter-Reformation Italy, Constable entered a new 
realm of experience, a new era. Nevertheless, his spiritual sonnets, 
although based on new models and written in an entirely different 
spirit, provide a remarkably close parallel to his early poems. 
Quite plainly they show the conversion of the same talent to 
religious purposes. Quite plainly they represent Constable’s 
conscious atonement for his vain poems, the remnant of his wit 


that he gainfully employed after allowing his folly to die. 














GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


ET ME BEGIN bysinging the praises of Carl Orff. A recent Festival 
Lia performance of his Carmina Burana, settings of medieval Latin 
verse for chorus and orchestra, brought his music wider publicity here 
than was possible through previous Third Programme performances. 
This work, however, striking as it is, is now twenty years old, and was 
the first to indicate the composer’s revolutionary attitude to contem- 
porary movements in music. Orff, born in Munich in 1895, has been 
increasingly concerned by the general trend in modern music towards 
an esotericism and subjectivism that makes communication progres- 
sively more difficult. In Carmina Burana, therefore, he threw over the 
apparatus of musical scholarship—counterpoint and development of 
musical ideas—and concentrated on those primitive but vitally necessary 
-elements in music, melody and rhythm. This statement of his position 
doesn’t sound very revolutionary: but his music, by reiteration of basic 
rhythms and melodies, and by the substitution of repetition for 
development, casts a spell over the listener that, whether he likes it or 
not, has enormous emotional power. The work I have been referring 
to is recorded, but it is to later and much more mature works that 
I wish to draw the reader’s attention. These are Trionfo di Afrodite 
(Heliodor DGM 18305) and excerpts from Antigonae (Philips ABL 3116). 
To my mind these are mature masterpieces, and in them the composer 
has found subject-matter the drama of which is immeasurably heightened 
by the undeviating directness of his methods. Do not be put off by 
the array of percussion instruments that the composer assembles (nearly 
sixty in the case of Antigonae): they are always used with complete 
artistic discretion and only at the most telling points. It is never an 
orgy! Contrast this with a record of Musique Concrete (DTL 93090) 
sponsored by UNESCO. Far from being exciting this is dreariness 
itself, for the very foundations of music have been removed without 
any clear idea of what is to be put in their place. The “composers” in 
this record are like children playing with sounds, whereas Orff knows 
exactly what he wants to do with them. A parallel to Orff’s methods 
and attitude is found in three records of Indian Classical Music, 
recorded by Decca (DTL 93111/3) under the direction of Alain 
Daniélou, the well-known authority on Indian music. These are 
splendid and fascinating records, showing immense variety in instru- 
mental texture and mood. Played by such superb artists as Ravi 
Shankar, Chaturlal and Ali Akbar Khan, the rhythmic subtlety and 
expressiveness of the music is fully revealed. 

Before I discuss recent records of better-known music I would like 
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to mention two fine L’Oiseau Lyre records, Jacobean Consort Music 
(OL 50133) and Songs of Courtiers and Cavaliers (OL 50128). The former 
consists of excerpts from the similarly-named Musica Britannica volume, 
and reveals a corpus of music (for violins, bass viols, chamber organ 
and harpsichord) of an astonishingly high standard. The pieces by 
Coperario (John Cooper) and Lupo are superb. The second record is 
divided into The Italian Monodists and the music of Henry Lawes, the 
former consisting of vocal music by Caccini, Calestani, Cifra, d’India 
and Grandi. The contributions by Sigismondo d’India are a revelation 
of expressive beauty. Helen Watts (contralto) is the moving singer, 
- and the indefatigable Thurston Dart is at the keyboard or chamber 
organ on both records. 

Now for the classics. I would like to give pride of place to two 
records. Peter Katin’s playing of Chopin’s Nocturnes 1 to 10 (Volume 1) 
on Decca LXT 5122, and a Recital of Schubert Songs by the French 
baritone, Gerard Souzay, on LX 3154. Katin’s playing is straightforward 
and completely free from sentimental rubato, but his tone is rich in 
nuance and the decorative aspect of the music is ravishingly revealed. 
Hearing these Nocturnes in succession was a rich experience, and I look 
forward to the second volume. I have had occasion before in these 
notes to praise Souzay’s singing: he is, on this record of Schubert’s 
songs, superbly accompanied by Jacqueline Bonneau. The incandescence 
of Schubert’s imagination comes dacush fully in wonderful perfor- 
mances of Der Jungling und der Tod, Die Forelle and Nacht und Traiime. 
This is a record to treasure and to live with. I am afraid I cannot get 
excited by Erna Berger’s recital of Wolf’s Mérike Lieder (LG 17058). 
She hasn’t, in spite of the jacket publicity, the required intensity or 
vocal perspective for such songs. 

I will now discuss the remaining records of classical music in chrono- 
logical order. Bach is represented by four extended Motets (Berlin 
Motet Choir under Arndt) and some organ music on LGX 66060, 
and the three- and four-harpsichord Concertos played by the Ansbach 
Bach Festival Orchestra under Karl Richter (LX 3152). The motets 
are virilely sung, but the instrumental nature of the singing, a sort of 
vocal “bowed staccato,” becomes very tiring on the ear and is opposed 
to all English choral tradition. The concertos make extraordinarily 
fascinating sound, and it is a record I can thoroughly recommend. 
Galuppi’s Six Concertos for string orchestra are on one record (LGX 
66057) and are played by the Milan Chamber Orchestra under Garelli. 
Browning’s adjective “brave” in his poem about Galuppi is very apt: 
the music has direct and expressive force, and is very pleasing provided 
one doesn’t listen to all six concertos at one hearing! Beethoven is 
represented by some excellently played chamber music. The Ghost 
Trio in D Major (with which is coupled Mozart’s E Major piano trio 
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on LXT 5253), and the A Major ’cello sonata (together with the 
Beethoven-Mozart and Beethoven-Handel Variations for ‘cello and 
piano) played by Zara Nelsova and Artur Balsam on LXT 5268. The 
former are played by the Trio di Trieste, a body of players who bring 
superb finish to their performances but just fail—here at any rate— 
to give the final touch of magic (and are not the short notes of the 
dotted figure in the piano part of the slow movement of Mozart’s Trio 
toosluggish, thirds instead of quarters?). There is a lengthy list of Brahms 
works: the two sonatas for clarinet and piano beautifully played, except 
for occasional lapses of intonation on the part of the clarinettist, by 
Antoine de Bavier and Andrzej Wasowski (Heliodor DGM 18227); 
the piano Fantasias, Capricci and Intermezzi played by Daniel 
Wayenberg with splendid authority and poetry (DTL 93059); routine 
performances of the Haydn Variations by the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra (LW 5269) and the Fourth Symphony by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Kubelik (LXT 5214). The three violin 
sonatas can be heard on two records: Nos. 2 and 3 by Ruggiero Ricci 
and Julius Katchen (LXT 5270) and Nos. 1 and 2 by Szymon Goldberg 
and Artur Balsam (AXTL 1082). The second contains the more 
authoritative playing. Late nineteenth century symphonists are repre- 
sented by Tschaikovsky’s Third (“Polish”) Symphony, played by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult (LXT 5297) 
and Bruckner’s Fifth in B flat played by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Hans Knappertsbusch (LXT 5255/6). Both symphonies 
begin beautifully but somehow fail to fulfil the opening promise, 
although the Bruckner contains in its curiously episodic form some 
fine moments. The slow movement is very Wagnerian in colour and 
content: Brahms is there too, and some striking foreshadowings of 
Sibelius! 

Two records of modern music stand out, and they are both by 
Hungarians: Kodaly’s splendid unaccompanied ’cello sonata (Zara 
Nelsova) to which is coupled a Reger Suite—echoing Bach too closely 
(LXT 5252), and Bartok’s Sonata for two pianos and percussion 
(Heliodor). The acuteness of Bartok’s ear where sonority is concerned 
is amply testified by the fascinating interlocking patterns of this work. 
Debussy’s Piano Etudes and Book Two of the Preludes are played by 
Albert Ferber on DTL 93117 and 93012. I like this playing. Ravel’s 
refined violin and piano Sonata and the somewhat irritating Tzigane 
are played with the needed virtuosity by Devy Erlih (DTL 93106), 
and Roussel’s Third and Fourth Symphonies appear on one record, 
conducted by Ansermet (LXT 5234). Roussel is a composer difficult 
to come to terms with: a commonplace streak so often lets down what 
might be fine ideas, and machinery often usurps the place of imagination. 
Two works by Stravinsky appear on one record, the Concerto for 
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iano and wind instruments, and the Capriccio for piano and orchestra, 
ah played by Nikita Magaloff under Ansermet (LXT 5154). The 
composer’s inordinate liking for wind instruments is something I do 
not share with him: my enthusiasm is, therefore, tempered by this 
fact. His piano Sonata, together with Samuel Barber’s Excursions and 
Copland’s Sonata, are played by Andor Foldes on a Heliodor record 
(DGM 18279), but I find sparse nourishment here. 

A curious but likeable work is Werner Egk’s The Temptation of 
St. Anthony for baritone and string quartet (OL 50134). Egk is a German 
with French musical affiliations: the latter show themselves here in 
the shortness of the episodes and in the general lightness of the treatment 
of a subject that one would not suppose called for such. 

EDMUND RUBBRA 


REVIEWS 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


A History of Education in Antiquity, by H. L. Marrou, translated by 
G. Lamb (Sheed and Ward, 42s). 


MARROU is Professor of Early Christian History at the Sor- 

M. bonne, and has poured his immense erudition into this book 
without loss of lucidity or lightness of touch, and he has been happy 
in his translator. Behind all Greek education lay the Homeric poems, 
and had we inherited nothing but these we still could never pay our 
debt. But despite the vast range and depth of their psychology, those 
masculine poems teach little but the gaining of fs by means of 
exploits, and since man’s life is brief, even these epics are shrouded by 
a sorrowful sense of futility. In Hellas itself the “older education” lasted 
right up to the Persian Wars and was composed of gymnastic and 
music still aiming at “excellence,” at the totally “well-proportioned” 
man, the kalokagathos, with whom our forebears not so nad ago liked 
to identify the “gentleman.” But in our social history, athletics have 
not aimed at producing physical beauty, but virtues which were per- 
haps Spartan rather than Athenian; and the English “gentleman” was 
supposed not only to entertain right ideas, but to possess instincts, 
having a certain nobility in them due in part to breeding: he took 
himself for granted, and was not trying to build the statue of himself. 
The Persian Wars not only exploded the carapace of tradition, but 
revealed to the Greek something that he already was without knowing 
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it. His genius instantly expressed itself in terms of emotion (the great 
tragedians); of detecting a moral in facts recalled and registered (the 
historians), and of serene reflection (the philosophers). (We may ask 
our consciences why nothing of the sort happened among us after our 
two Great Wars.) It is certain that the intelligence now took pride of 
place; but, as M. Marrou points out, Plato was too unearthly really to 
direct the future: this fell to Isocrates, a man far from being unworthy 
of esteem, but definitely secondary. The suddenly-born flower of 
Hellenic culture was fading already in Euripides, and the culture that 
spread so widely was Hellenistic. It is worth recalling how much there 
was in Athens that we should not idealise. The “flashing limbs” of 
athletes, for example, were not only oiled all over but then covered 
with a sheath of dust; they wrestled on ground already broken up and 
wetted, so that they rose a mass of mud, if not blood, since in the 
“pancratium” anything was permitted (biting was not the worst) 
save ramming your fingers into eyes, nose or mouth. You could hardly 
move about the Acropolis for the multitude of inferior votive monu- 
ments, and the huge archaic statue of Athene was totally out of pro- 
portion with the lovely sophisticated Parthenon. Plato’s young man 
had to force himself to look at the criminal’s rotting corpse thrown 
over the Peiraeus walls, but apparently the ordinary citizen took such 
wayside decorations for granted. We must allow, as so often, for the 
co-existence of contraries! It was, then, the Hellenistic education that 
Rome took over, but her flowering-period was briefer even than that 
of Athens, though even during it she displayed herself as indomitable. 
What I find so remarkable is that her few immortal poets, Catullus, 
Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, were none of them Romans, all of them 
used Greek metres (and even, meant to be “Roman” Homers, a Roman 
Theocritus or Alcaeus), but were indeed Romanised, and yet obsti- 
nately themselves. How soon the “Roman” poets lost any personality 
worth having, like Lucan or Martial! Aeahor, it is the Hellenistic 
culture that Rome took hold of, remodelled to some degree, and 
transmitted to the only reality that lived in and after the Roman 
Empire, the Church. But now what has happened? We are not sur- 
priséd if non-Catholic education considered this vast Greek and 
Roman culture to have stopped short—at Seneca and Statius at latest; 
but it is indeed startling to find that Catholic schools have imitated it; 
that more has been taught about Julius Caesar than about Gregory the 
Great or St. Bernard: that while the pagan humanist may have remem- 
bered Rutilius Namatianus and his cry to Rome: Urbem fecisti quod 
prius orbis erat, we should ignore the poems of Hildebert of Lavardin 
(c. 1100): Par tibi, Roma, nihil, cum sis prope tota ruina . . . and Plus 
aquilis vexilla crucis, plus Caesare Petrus! We have not even taught 
pagan and Christian literature and thought as though they were 
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detached from one another but equally important: have we so much as 
taught the latter at all, rooted in the Scriptures and gradually assimi- 
lating and safeguarding both Greece and Rome, so that the average 
educated Catholic has any idea of his ancestry and therefore of him- 
self? No. And now that Greek has practically ceased to be a “‘subject,” 
and that the immense majority of men are waking up and are positively 
hostile to any Latinisation, which we, too, are discarding in favour of 
science and mechanics, we well may ask ourselves whether we have 
prepared a race of Catholics prepared to confront the future. What 
have we in our hands to offer? The Faith, of course; but our minds 
are grown alien to the minds of those who have formulated it, and the 
minds of those to whom we would give it have never been susceptible 
to those formulas. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


FOUR DECADES OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Sword and the Olive, by Sir George Rendel, K.C.M.G. (John 
Murray, 28s). 


O READ these reminiscences is to take a refresher course in the 

history of British relations with Europe and the Near East for 
well-nigh forty years, from 1913 to 1950, and to see these events 
again through the eyes of an experienced and sympathetic observer. 
The author’s career began shortly before the first World War at the 
Embassy in Berlin, moved southwards to Greece where he caught the 
charm and fascination of that ancient land, and thence passed to 
Portugal and Spain. He was at the Foreign Office from 1919 to 1937, 
mainly in the Eastern department, of which he was chief for eight 
years. He was British Minister to Bulgaria from 1938 till 1941 and for 
the two following years was accredited to the Royal Yugoslav govern- 
ment in exile. Finally, he was Ambassador to Belgium from 1948 to 
1951, and there were interludes, in the U.S.A. and Canada and at 
Vienna as well as in Germany and Singapore. 

The book provides a careful and detailed account of much of this 
wide experience. It treats of one incident after another and does not 
dwell on any situation at length. Its forte is analysis rather than descrip- 
tion, with the consequence that few pictures remain long in memory. 
Among them are the brief vignette of a week-end at Mycenae, when 
the author and his wife stayed in a small inn called “the Fair Helen” 
and a boy named Agamemnon killed a chicken for their supper which 
they ate under olive trees and to the music of shepherds’ pipes; the 
occasion when a very proper ambassador so far unbent as to smuggle 


a partisan leader out of Bulgaria with the Embassy luggage; and the 
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description of colours and open spaces in Southern Arabia. The style 
is clear, concise, episodic. 

The main area of concentration is the period from 1938 to 1943. 
The author’s analysis of the Balkan situation, of the problems and 
aspirations of its various countries with their mutual relationships, and 
especially his review of trends and influences within Bulgaria is excel- 
lent. The character study of King Boris is the best of its kind in the 
book, which also contains good sketches of King Peter of Yugoslavia 
and personalities from Yugoslavia and Belgium. 

The book is studded with obiter dicta and reflections, most of them 
wise and admirable. A few might be questioned, as when he claims 
that prior to 1914 Croatia was strongly attracted towards union with 
Serbia or that Russia in 1914 was waging a “preventive” war. At 
times he is too discreet, identifying himself with a judgment made or 
policy adopted by the home government or officials, with which one 
senses that he is really in disagreement. But these are minor comments 
on what is, in the main, a complete and interesting book. I was sur- 
prised to read his admissicn that in 1937, after fifteen years or more in 
the Eastern department, /1e spoke “practically no Arabic’ and I must 
register, finally, a mild protest that some misprints have escaped the 
attention of proof-readers. 

Joun Murray 


VICTORIAN CLERGYMAN 
Onward Christian Soldier: A Life of Sabine Baring-Gould, by W. E. 


Purcell (Longmans 21s). 


HE REV. SABINE BARING-GOULD was undoubtedly an odd 
"Sa He was born in the reign of William IV and died in 
that of George V, wrote thirty novels and about a hundred other 
books, ranging from Village Conferences on the Creed to a Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, took a sixteen-year-old Yorkshire mill-girl from 
her family, had her educated, and then settled down with her to 
forty-five years of married bliss and a family of fifteen children in 
the village and manor of Lew Trenchard in Devonshire of which he 
was both squire and parson. He was, his biographer says, “a man of 
enormous but unfocused energy, writing copiously of many things 
but consistently of few”; with the result that today his one claim to 
immortality is the hymn Onward, Christian Soldiers. This he wrote as 
a young man, for a parish occasion, and thought little more of it. 
While it is not, and never was, “the signature tune of the Church 
Militant” it is probably the best and most widely known of all Anglican 
hymns, owing something of its popularity to the tune to which 
Sullivan, in his more rumbustious vein, subsequently fitted it. We 
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are told that the author himself in later life was apt to show signs of 
impatience at having this disregarded trifle attached by an admiring 

ublic so persistently and exclusively to his name. And one cannot 
help feeling a good deal of sympathy with him on that account. 

He was the child of clever but erratic parents and spent a nomadic 
youth with them travelling about France and Germany. Being of an 
artistically inclined temperament he early conceived a dislike of “those 
destroyers of aesthetic religion, Calvin and Zwingli,” as he himself 
described them, and a corresponding leaning towards the super- 
ficialities of Catholic practice. This lead him to become, at Cambridge, 
a follower, at a generation’s distance, of the Tractarians; and a Trac- 
tarian he remained, regardless of fashions and changes, to the end of 
his long life. The portraits of him in the book which show his likeness 
from youth to old age are highly illuminating as indications of 
character. It is a humourless face, handsome rather than lovable, and 
developing a latent strain of authoritarianism after middle age. A 
distinctly formidable man, one feels. In fact one cannot help finding 
oneself in sympathy with one of his children who at a party in her 
own home and coming downstairs dressed in her best frock was 
greeted by her father with the polite enquiry: “And whose little girl 
are you?” To which she replied: “But I’m yours, Daddy,” and fled 
upstairs again in tears. 

Mr. William Purcell, likewise an Anglican clergyman, has done 
well to recall an interesting figure from the Victorian shades. But 
what, one may well ask, does he mean when he speaks of “those 
flashy interpretations of the idea of bodily resurrection to which it 
has always been a Christian temptation to succumb”? 

Joun McEwen 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


The Inner Search, by Hubert van Zeller (Sheed and Ward 155). 

Bridegroom and Bride, by Ronald Knox (Sheed and Ward, 8s 6d). 

Purple Times, by Michael Hollings (Burns and Oates 6s). 

A Catechism for Adults, by Ian Hislop, O.P. (Blackfriars Publications §s). 

Catholic Sermons of Cardinal Newman (Burns and Oates tos 6d). 

Wellsprings of the Faith, by The Most Rev. John McQuaid (Clonmore 
and Reynolds 18s). 

The a to Every Creature, by Mgr. Suenens (Burns and Oates 
8s 6d). 


poms HANDFUL of spiritual books, which unfortunately we are 
compelled to notice rather than review, offers a wide and valuable 
selection for the Catholic reader. 
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Fr. van Zeller in the first of them gives us more than twenty short 
chapters on the spiritual life, which begin with the search for God, 
study the various relations of holiness and deal with the influence both 
of the Holy Spirit and of Our Lady in our spiritual life. As always, 
he writes easily, with an assured touch and a realistic sense of the needs 
and problems of every day. The book is yet another addition to the 
helpful library with which Dom Hubert has already provided us. 

Mgr. Knox needs neither introduction nor commendation. Bride- 
groom and Bride includes some of the addresses which that well-known 
preacher has given at wedding ceremonies. Modestly he tells us that 
they are mementoes, treasured up to recall occasions of happiness in 
which he was privileged to share. They are the kind of talk, aptly 
described by one of the bridegrooms in question as “you know—the 
kind of thing for which five minutes is too short, and ten minutes is 
too long.” They are happy, care-free addresses, yet in them there 
breathes a spirit of reverence and a Christian sense of the great occasion 
that was their setting. The bridegrooms and brides who first heard 
them may be assured that, while the author has now given us these 
addresses, he is silent about their names. 

Purple Times, by Fr. Hollings reproduces two series of sermons for 
the “purple” seasons, Advent and Lent. There is, as one might have 
expected, a marked difference of atmosphere between the series. That 
for Advent looks forward in hope and delight to Christmas. Christ 
is the Messiah, the long-awaited, the desire of the eternal hills. Come, 
Lord Jesus—might be taken as the leit-motif. The Lenten sermons are 
more earnest and almost sombre, but their sombre hue is that of the 
Church’s purple vestments, not of gloom or denunciation. Their 
general heading is The Scandal of the Cross; yet behind the cross 
throughout the preacher can glimpse the quiet radiance of Easter 
which, as Lent progresses, slowly develops, to wrap the cross itself 
in the strong confidence of the Easter dawn. 

Fr. Ian Hislop, O.P., in A Catechism for Adults, provides a commentary 
on the Creed in twelve short chapters. Simple, yet solidly dogmatic, 
they read easily and one senses a friendly contact between writer and 
readers. They originally appeared as articles in Blackfriars and are help- 
fully collected for more permanent use. 

The Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory have now published for 
the first time seven of the Cardinal’s addresses till now unknown. They 
include the first course he ever preached in any Catholic church, 
immediately after his conversion. They date from the spring of 1848 
after his return from Rome and they were delivered at St. Chad’s 
Cathedral, Birmingham. The Sundays on which they were spoken 
were from Septuagesima to the third of Lent. Their main theme is 
that of Judgment, the summons of grace, and surrender to God, but 
D 
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the sixth of the course is a touching comment on Newman’s simple 
devotion to Our Lady. Another sermon dates from 1870 and the last 
from 2 October 1873, and this was preached at the opening of Bishop 
Ullathorne’s new seminary at Olton, near Birmingham. We welcome 
this addition to our Newmaniana. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. John McQuaid, presents us in 
Wellsprings of the Faith with a number of pastoral letters and other 
publications. Many have appeared previously in pamphlet form. 
Naturally, His Grace speaks in them with the authoritative voice of 
a wise and learned pastor, and their general manner is elevated and 
dignified. They are solidly and learnedly conceived and range over 
many treatises of theology, with particular emphasis upon Redemption, 
atonement and the need for sacrifice, on prayer, the Mass and the 
Eucharist, and on Our Lady. The volume includes a number of chapters 
on Education, a subject on which His Grace can speak with professional 
as well as episcopal authority. 

Finally, in The Gospel to Every Creature, Mgr. Suenens, Bishop 
Auxiliary of Malines, issues a challenge to the Catholic layman and 
laywoman of today. The challenge derives from recent Papal insistence 
upon Catholic Action as the share of the laity in the apostolic and 
even pastoral work of the Church. He brings evidence to remind us 
that the laity far too often leave all such activity to the clergy and even 
that the clergy themselves are not sufficiently active in enlisting la 
help. His analysis of the present situation is frank and even “disturbing, ” 
as Mgr. Montini, Archbishop of Milan, notes in an appreciative 
foreword. The last third of the book enters into practical details and 
deals with the work of lay auxiliaries in Catholic Action and with the 
training of the lay apostle. 

WituaM Lawson 


FROM UR TO BYZANTIUM 


Simpson’s History of Architectural Development: Vol. I, Ancient and 
Classical Architecture, by Hugh Plommer (Longmans 35s). 


N THE LAST SIXTY YEARS archaeologists have revealed so much 
Tins a completely rewritten edition of Simpson’s History of Archi- 
tectural Development is essential. Dr. Hugh Plommer, a lecturer both 
in Architecture and in History, in his preface states that he deliberately 
refers the student to other authorities “ means of footnotes instead of 
a complete bibliography, in which he is surely right; and a reviewer 
must add a word of praise for other footnotes a“ means of which 


internal cross-reference is eased. When the reader reaches the chapters 
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on Rome, he must also conclude that Dr. Plommer’s “uncomprom- 
ising Romanism,” likewise mentioned in the preface, is justified. 

In his main task Dr. Plommer succeeds. Egypt, Sumer, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Crete and pre-Hellenic history are welded with Greek and 
Roman work into a continuous de which ends in Byzantium; 
there is an admirable section on Hellenistic achievements; roughly 
three and a half thousand years are covered in three and a half hundred 
pages; techniques of building, mathematics or ancillary arts all find 
their place. Dr. Plommer finds “‘piety and tranquillity” in the best 
Egyptian work and, holding that “no style exercises the mind so much 
as the classical,” he protests at Regent Street in London. He has some 
hard things to say about the lack of care apparently taken now in 
Italy for some ancient remains and rejects scornfully, e.g., Mussolini's 
hybrid Agrigento for Girgenti as a place-name. The reader may at 
times query incidental judgments like that which saddles Augustus 
with the sole responsibility for “murdering the old Roman nobility”; 
but what is not known in detail, e.g., Greek temple interiors or the 
structural history of the Pantheon (a most interesting passage), is 
honestly stated as not known. Dr. Plommer clearly indicates also topics 
which need further work, and he has often checked his facts on the 
spot. 

: The constant allusions to the Renaissance are perhaps not always happy: 
a the topic must be broached in advance. “If Turner painted 
ight, the Greek painted the soul. . . . This humanist art the Renaissance 
did its best to revive.” But what of the soul at the time of the Renais- 
sance? “Everything west of the column [of Trajan] is covered by 
mean houses and churches”; “‘the whole building |the Baths of Cara- 
calla] is used for, of all things, an opera house!”’; and so on repeatedly. 
It is not enough to quote Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini 
and dismiss the Renaissance thussone-sidedly; true though it is that 
errors were made then in restating some classical details, the creative 
development of the dome was surely more than “mannerist.” This 
jars, but may be counterbalanced in a later volume of the series. The 
present text at times also suffers from too severely technical descrip- 
tions without accompanying diagrams—while reading one must 
visualise minutiae. But on the whole this book is a remarkable achieve- 
ment and later volumes must be awaited with interest; for a high 

standard has been set. 
EDMUND EsDAILE 
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The Last Migration, by Vincent Cronin (Hart-Davis, 16s). 


TT BOOK is not only fascinating, but important, as showing us 
glimpses of the Persia that is being brought into being, and a 
vision of part of the Persia that is vanishing. There is a Persian word 
meaning “story” (fiction), and one that means “history”; but also 
dastan, which means apparently facts related according to their signi- 
ficance or value, somewhat as the “Exodus’’ was again and again re-told 
till the nucleus of fact became almost a symbol. Mr. Cronin says what 
he wants to in the form of a novel, but the rock of reality is not hidden 
or even disguised by the iridescent mists that float around it. His 
imagination was caught by the idea of the nomad tribes of Persia, in 
particular by that which he calls the Falqani, whom he determined to 
visit and accompany on one of their annual migrations, dictated by 
the need of finding fodder for their flocks. At Teheran he realised that 
officialdom did not want him to visit the Falqani (who had after all 
been “‘settled’’”): he could learn about Persia more accurately by 
visiting water-works, sugar-factories, or museums. Museums! I doubt 
if he did visit even one of those cemeteries. Surmounting one barbed- 
wire resistance after another, he did at last reach Shiraz and even the 
chief Falqani house. From what he learnt and experienced Mr. Cronin 
reconstructs the last nomadic year of the Falgani and of their Ilkhan, 
or absolute chief, Ghazan. Into this dastan Mr. Cronin quite rightly 
inserts some paragraphs of “straight history,” because, being Westerns, 
we do need a foothold of “fact,” and he does not pretend to start at 
the very beginning, for Ghazan has already been exiled by a modern- 
ising Government and has spent two miserable years being educated 
in Switzerland. After the exile of the megalomaniac Reza Shah in 
1941 (he died in Johannesburg in 1944), he returned, and the impover- 
ished Falqani resumed their nomad way of life. However, the New 
Persia still demands that its nomad tribes must be settled, and Ghazan 
is determined that the Falqani shall not be. Therefore his exile is in 
turn decreed. The story deals with his struggle against this, not only 
for his own sake, but for his tribe’s. Yet his was a divided heart, or 
rather, mind: he was to see that the Western Mission which arrived 
and offered, with insufferable conceit and vulgarity, to improve the 
tribe’s material conditions, was actually to do so. He tried everything 
to resolve his riddle: he went on an agonising pilgrimage to Meshed; 
he consulted an aged mystic who urged him to abdicate his “‘self.’” He 
encounters the radical problem of how a passionate belief in The 
Beloved and His Will does not fatally imply determinism. But Tehe- 
ran’s choice has, it would seem, been made. Not grass, now; but oil. 
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Mr. Cronin does not nostalgically idealise the simple life, though we 
fail to find its virtues in what is to replace it: we recognise the pro- 
gressive ruin of art, whether ancient or contemporary: we admit that 
the East seems to be begging the West for weapons with which to 
commit suicide. Mr. Cronin cannot solve the ightful problem he 
— to us, nor should he be asked to. His book on Sicily proved 

is sensitiveness and accuracy of observation: that on Fr. Ricci in 
China his industrious research: and highly imaginative and densely 
populated as this book is, we feel we can trust the author’s under- 
standing even of the Persian’s ways of thought and subtle turns of 
expression. 


Bishop Healy: Beloved Outcaste, by Albert S. Foley, S.J. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds 16s). 


Tz VERY FACT that this book has been written at all borders on 
the miraculous. Bishop Healy was born in 1830 and died in 1900, 
and hardly a line had been written about him till Fr. Foley, with 
incredible industry, discovered and utilised a vast mass of records 
buried in diocesan or collegiate archives. James Healy’s father came 
from Roscommon via Nova Scotia to Georgia, by hard labour and 
against increasing difficulties obtained a considerable estate, and allied 
himself to a Georgian-born mulatto slave-girl by whom he had several 
children, James being the eldest. They were not baptised nor did their 
father practise his aes. The old world of slavery, civil war, fierce 
Protestant bigotry may have passed away (here it is vividly portrayed), 
but James, having decided on the priesthood, still found he had better 
enter the Sulpician seminary in Montreal, and at long last was ordained 
in Paris (1854). It is a marvel how so gay and volatile a nature survived 
so rigorous a training. He was stationed at Boston, where as a half- 
caste he had feared to show his face but which he came to consider as 
his second and truer home. Periodical anti-Catholic outbursts continued; 
convents were burned, a priest was tarred and feathered: but 
by sheer devotion, especially towards destitute children, he imposed 
his ‘personality on the city; and in 1875 he was named by Rome to 
be Bishop of Portsmouth. Fr. Foley who tells his story with great 
brilliancy, gives flesh and blood to his theory by scores of anecdotes 
about this “Bishop of the poor,” who would ride wherever his horse 
could make its way, not least down to the turbulent wharves and 
their brawls, and could be put on a chair (he was quite small) to 
harangue a panic-stricken mob making a run on a bank. And yet, he 
had his enemies—even among the clergy; one, so bitter that appeals 
to Rome followed one another and twice the bishop offered to resign 
and twice Leo XIII refused to accept his resignation. He certainly 
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had his eccentricities, but these made him only the more lovable, and 
in the end his advice was everywhere valued, even when it meant 
going back on his strongest views. Fr. Foley has provided us not only 
with a fascinating study of one man, but a vivid picture of a forgotten 
period—or rather, one that we in England may never have known of. 


Atlas of the Bible, by L. H. Grollenberg, O.P.; translated and edited by 
J. M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley, Professor of Hebrew Language 
and Literature, University of Manchester; Foreword by W. F. 
Albright, Professor of Semitic Languages, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and H. H. Rowley; preface by Roland de Vaux, O.P., Direc- 
tor, French School of Biblical and Archaeological Studies at 
Jerusalem (Nelson 70s). 


N? REVIEW can do justice to this unique volume, to the forma- 
tion of which three elements contribute—the 35 maps (together 
with the end-papers, which exhibit the Biblical lands as they are, with 
oi) fields, Se aerodromes, etc., marked; and, the Travels of 
St. Paul); the text, and no fewer than 408 photographs. We must add, 
too, an exhaustive index, containing the explanation of names men- 
tioned and reference to their occurrence in the Bible. The text con- 
sists of an invaluable introductory chapter, explaining the technique of 
Biblical geography and the amount of certainty we can hope for from 
it, and, no less important, the “Character of Biblical History,” showing 
us in what way we must approach the records. The following chapters 
—from the times of the nomad Aramaeans on to the Roman domina- 
tion—are very much more than a synopsis of the Scriptural tradition: 
the history of all the surrounding nations is interwoven with that of 
the Hebrews wherever even a loosely-fashioned fabric can be revealed. 
Thus the Biblical story no more floats in isolation: even the neglected 
“minor” prophets find their place and come alive. But no doubt it is 
the photographs that lend this book its unique distinction. We could 
spend hours over the intoxicatingly beautiful Egyptian art alone; the 
relics of the Babylonian and Persian empires are overwhelming 
enough, but not so lovely. To us, maybe, the Roman-Hellenist- 
Oriental buildings of, for example, Palmyra are of special interest as 
students of the New Testament, because they enable us to guess with 
some probability what Herod’s temple looked like and thus to visualise 
so many of the Gospel-scenes. Our only regret is that in any photo 
taken from the air differences of altitude tend to vanish. A very hilly 
territory may seem hardly undulating, and Jerusalem looks hardly 
raised to a level worth attending to. However, these air-photos are 
invaluable; and as for those taken from a lower level, they feed our 
imagination so well that we need make but very little effort to see at 
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least just the sort of view that Our Lord saw. More than ever do we 
grieve that Palestine, at least from Tiberias to Hebron, could not have 
been made an intangible shrine, where only a minimum of building, 
severely controlled, would have been permitted. Still, we must confess 
to our amazement at the architectural work of the Crusaders. 


Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val, by Marie Cecilia Buehrle (Sands 18s). 


HE LIFE of a great ecclesiastic cannot be written save with 
difficulty, because the bulk of his activities must remain private, 
while in public an immense amount of time is spent in presiding over 
religious ceremonies which do not vary, and finally, because very 
seldom can he express himself freely to the ordinary visitor while the 
more colourless of his remarks are just the ones which will be col- 
ported and yet further depersonalised: elementary discretion will 
withhold what is seriously interesting from publication. Granting this, 
Miss Buehrle has displayed the utmost industry in collecting all that 
could be said about the Cardinal in a popular account. No such book 
will fail to emphasise his extreme nobility of bearing, and the photo- 
graphs of his nearer relatives show no less dignity and real beauty. His 
happy work among the Trastevere boys, too, must be well known; 
the club he created there; his almost nightly visits; his skill at billiards; 
the theatre he built for them; and, possibly, his intimate following-up 
of their careers. But Miss Buehrle does not succeed in presenting a 
picture of what Trastevere was really like: it may have been “im- 
proved” out of its unique charm and savagery; anyhow, the Cardinal’s 
club could not even remotely resemble a boys’ club in even the worst 
of our slums, and no one here is likely to win the absolute adoration 
that the entire district showed towards its Cardinal. His career is 
accurately followed, from Leo XIII’s autocratic plucking him out of 
the Scots College (where his rooms were actually ready) and depositing 
him despite his youth in the Academy for Noble Ecclesiastics, through 
the stages of his diplomatic career despite his wish to be a parish-priest. 
His association as Cardinal-Secretary of State to St. Pius X was one 
not only of deep and affectionate veneration but one which involved 
him in the gravest crises such as that of Modernism (Fr. Tyrrell should 
not be called a “young convert” at this time) or that of the French 
clergy from whom such heroism was demanded, and given. Heroism 
was in fact constantly demanded from the Cardinal, who shrank from 
the tasks imposed on him, and which he performed so superbly, with a 
torment only less than that of St. Pius when it was insisted that he 
must be Pope. Irish and Spanish strains were joined in him; the part of 
his school-education that . most valued was at Ushaw; he never lost 
contact with this beloved school. We doubt if he could ever under- 
stand the non-Catholic mentalities of the English with their floating 
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horizons and continual ambivalence; outside of Rome his heart was in 
Assisi. The author, eager that her book should be “light reading,” 
inserts many conversations that could not have been overheard or 
reported, while she leaves many allusions unexplained. 


Nicholas Ridley, by Jasper Ridley (Longmans 25s). 

HIS is a straightforward account of the career and circumstances 
Ter Nicholas Ridley. What is probably the most interesting ques- 
tion, when and by what inner process he moved to his final position, 
is not completely answered—Ridley himself, out of prudence, kept 
his opinions very successfully to himself. But the environment in 
which the change took place is very clearly drawn. The policy of 
caution and gradualness on the part of the “protestant” bishops; their 
dependence on predatory politicians; the influence of the foreign 
protestants on London and the South-East: there are the elements of 
the story. Cautious to a degree that was considerably less than heroic 
till Somerset gained power, Ridley was uncompromising in his oppo- 
sition to Mary during Northumberland’s usurpation and inflexible in 
his refusal to retract his opinions to save his life. There are a few 
startlingly unfounded statements: that “the majority of priests were 
leading a comfortable, easy and immoral life”; that “the Pope was 
prepared to grant to every English knight the dispensation that the 
Emperor prevented him giving to Henry VIII.” And it never was 
papal doctrine that indulgences remit the guilt of sin. But these are 
exceptions in a narrative that aims at balance and objectivity. 


The Dutch in Brazil, 1624-1654, by C. R. Boxer (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford University Press 42s). 


ti HISTORY of the Dutch nation in its golden age is one that has 
been made familiar to us in the pages of Professor Geyl: the 
founding of the nation; the gaining of its independence; the buildin 

of its colonial empire. What is less well known is the degree to which 
the Dutch West India Company approached success in its attempt to 
make Portuguese South America a colony of the United Provinces. 
This excellent, scholarly and fascinating book tells the story of that 
attempt: how the Dutch seized a foothold on the South American 
coast; how that foothold expanded till it included nearly half the 
Portuguese captaincies of Brazil; the policy of that astounding human- 
ist prince, Governor Johan Maurits of Nassau, who had not only an 
intelligent plan for colonisation but who took with him a band of 
forty-six scholars, scientists, artists and craftsmen to explore, sketch, 
catalogue and subdue the wonders of the new colony; how all these 


plans were brought to nothing by his recall and the abandonment of 
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his policy, by the stubborn revolt of the Portuguese moradores, by 
the unconcern and self-interest of Amsterdam, by the vagaries of the 
weather and the cross-currents of international war and diplomacy. 
All this forms a picture solidly grounded in, but carrying easily the 
scholarship of the author. It is an object lesson in the complexity of 
human affairs, and at the end one has to agree that, to reborrow the 
final quotation, their epic if little-known struggle was “a damned 
close-run thing.” 


Cathedral and Crusade: Studies of the Medieval Church, 1050-1350, by 
Henri Daniel-Rops, translated by John Warrington (Dent 42s). 


FTER SKETCHING ‘this incredible achievement” (the building of 

the medieval cathedrals), M. Henri Daniel-Rops asks: “To what, 
then, must we attribute such extraordinary fertility? It was part of 
that general stirring which characterised the Middle Ages during 
three hundred years of glory.” Haunted by G. G. Coulton and hag- 
ridden by Mr. Trevor-Roper, few Catholics nowadays dare to write 
like this of “the wonderful surge of vitality which had brought society 
to its highest summits.” Certainly a team of specialists would have 
written in some ways a better book; but not in all ways. The real 
problem is not so much to determine what arithmetical fraction of 
the colourful medieval canvas was sullied by greed, ignorance and 
lust, but to restore or uncover the design and pigments of a picture 
which, whatever its original blemishes, has been disfigured most of 
all by time. For history as artistic restoration M. Daniel-Rops is rarely 
qualified; Catholic and humanist, he brings to his reconstruction of 
the high Middle Ages a sense of beauty and of holiness, of drama and 
of splendour. His book itself recalls a cathedral: vast, proportioned, 
highly articulated, vividly detailed. While his historical imagination 
enables him to recapture the past, the maturity of his interests and his 
understanding of his own age invest his reconstruction with a con- 
temporary relevance. More poignantly aware than a Coulton could be 
of the dark side of the Middle Ages, he knows that what is interesting 
and: unique is the immense medieval achievement, and it would be 
difficult to name any one book in English that gives so just and brilliant 
a picture of that achievement as a whole—spiritual, artistic, intellectual, 
political and missionary. 


A Dictionary of Mary, compiled by Donald Attwater (Kenedy $6.50; 
Longmans 16s. 6d). 

R. ATTWATER is best known amongst us as the close co-operator 

Misia the late Fr. Thurston in the revision of Butler’s Lives of 

the Saints, and has incurred thereby our lasting gratitude. But he has 
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also accumulated a great knowledge of Eastern Catholic worship 
and has not feared’ the labor improbus of compiling at least two 
dictionaries besides this one. Here he has collected a quite astounding 
amount of information—short clear statements of doctrine: hymns 
(commenting rightly that the more dignified ones are rarely sung in 
the Catholic churches where they belong); names of flowers: cult- 
titles; compact histories of shrines—nothing seems missing. His critical 
approach is reverent but fearless: the book is not only useful but 
——— and even exciting to read. Meanwhile, Messrs. Kenedy have 
id all English-readers under a great obligation. 


The Thought and Culture of the English Renaissance: An Anthology of 
Early Tudor Prose, 1481-1555, edited by Elizabeth M. Nugent 
(Cambridge University Press 37s 6d). 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE in a short review to do justice to the tremendous 
| hala and interest of this anthology, or even to inventory its riches. 
The generous scale of the book, which extends to nearly 700 pages, 
permits really extensive extracts from the works of about a hundred 
writers covering a vast and fascinating range of topics. While there are 
some very interesting passages from the heretics, the great Catholic 
figures of the period, like More, Fisher, Colet and Erasmus, are very 
well represented. Here one may read the Statutes of Christ’s College, 
Corpus Christi College and St. Paul’s School, the Book Against the 
Sweating Sickness, Henry VIII's letter to Luther, a documented account 
of Pole’s mission of reconciliation in Mary’s reign, selections from 
Tudor grammars, devotional treatises and sermons, as well as from 
the Christian humanists: Hugh Latimer’s “Sermon on the Card,” 
samples of Tyndale’s Bible, More’s attack on the same and Tyndale’s 
Reply, ample selections from most of More’s works and the full text 
of his famous letter to Oxford University advocating the introduction 
of Greek into the syllabus. While we protest that this is “not our 
period,” the general standard of shdesiii in the introductions 
appears to be high. Occasionally one detected an error in the foot- 
notes; for instance, “solute” language is not “free,” but prose. 


Translating Horace: Thirty Odes translated into the original metres, with 
the Latin text and an Introduction and Critical Essay, by J. B. Leishman 
(Bruno Cassirer 16s 6d). 


N SPITE OF THE TITLE, Mr. Leishman’s translations do not 
| ater sl the metres of Horace. As Mr. Leishman correctly explains, 
English verse is based on accent or stress and Latin verse on quantity 
or length, which is the time a syllable takes to pronounce. But Mr. 
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Leishman then surprisingly asserts that, in English, “quantity and accent, 
length and stress are for all practical purposes identical”; he says, 
again, that the first syllable in finish is “stressed, or—what amounts 
to the same thing—long.” He holds, in fact, that in English stress 
makes a syllable long. This is quite untrue; stress (what is exemplified 
in the first syllable in finish, dinner, England) is essentially different from 
quantity or length, though the two sometimes happen to coincide. 
If we accept, as Mr. Leishman apparently does, the Latin convention 
that consonants go with the vowel they follow, then oils, mouths, 
curled are examples of long syllables, while fin is short. Nor do stress 
and length regularly coincide in English; in popinjay, pop is stressed 
but short and inj is unstressed but long; in ingredient and exchequer the 
second syllables carry the stress, but the unstressed first syllables are 
long on account of the numerous consonants following the initial 
vowel in each word. For consonants take time to pronounce; to see 
what quantity or length really is, one should pronounce urbs slowly, 
noticing that it is made up of four distinct sounds. Mr. Leishman’s 
error leads him to accuse Tennyson, unjustly, of “egregious false 
quantities” in his Milton. 

However, although stress and quantity in English do not coincide 
as a rule, they coincide more often than not; in English, also, many 
consonants go with the vowels they precede. As Mr. Leishman, 
moreover, has poetic talent and a good ear, and the verbal economy 
enforced by his system gives strength, it is not surprising that his 
practice is less unsuccessful than his theory. Yet, with some rare 
exceptions, and in spite of very numerous individual felicities of 
phrase, these translations are not, as wholes, either English or classical 
verse. 


The Church Teaches: Documents of the Church in English Translation, 
by Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s College, Kansas (Herder 43s). 


N HENRY BETTENSON’S Documents of the Christian Church, in 
Lin. World’s Classics series the English reader has for some years 
had access to a variety of documents significant in Christian history: 
the earliest references to Christianity in secular authors such as Tacitus, 
Suetonius and Pliny, the early creeds, key texts for the early and 
Reformation heresies, and much besides. The Church Teaches is a collec- 
tion of exclusively Catholic documents; for the most part it is a trans- 
lation of a well chosen selection from Denzinger’s famous Enchiridion 
Symbolorum, to which theologians and priests constantly have recourse 
as to a source-book of the documents in which from the earliest times 
until today the Church has expounded her teaching. Here, therefore, 
in the authoritative statements of the Popes throughout the centuries, 
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in the witness of local councils and in the great elucidations of 
the ecumenical councils, the layman may read the Church’s exposi- 
tion of her doctrine and her condemnation of Pelagianism, 
Arianism, Sabellianism, Eutychianism, Nestorianism, Macedonianism, 
Traditionalism, Fideism, Ontologism and Priscillianism, not to speak 
of the compendious errors of the Modernists. 

Some blemishes may be mentioned. The introductory comments 
betray an uncertain grasp of the ecclesiastical history of the first four 
centuries. On p. 1 “Caesarius” is no doubt a misprint for “Caesarea” ; 
but there is an unnecessary degree of agnosticism about the provenance 
of the “Niceno-Constantinopolitan” creed, and if Julius’s lon: to the 
Orientals (A.D. 341) is to be cited as evidence of the papal claims, 
then similar earlier evidence, such as Pope Clement’s letter to the 
Church in Corinth (a.p. c. 97), should also have been mentioned. 
In the Vatican’s teaching on faith it invites misunderstanding (in spite 
of the absence of commas) to translate: “no one can ‘assent to the 
gospel preaching’ as he must in order to be saved ‘without . . . the 
Holy Spirit’ ”’; the phrase after “preaching” should be “in the way 
necessary to salvation,” or, if the ambiguity is kept, a note should 
explain that it is a i prewen or saving belief in the gospel that is 
impossible to natural powers. But many felicities and welcome 
accuracies adorn the translation, and the work, though not an unquali- 
fied success, achieves its principal objective. 


Lines of Life, by Frangois Mauriac, translated by Gerard Hopkins 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode 12s 6d). 


LL THE SAME, it was religion that held them together, though 
Aitveision of a different kind—the pines, the grapes, in short, the 
land.” This might be said to be the central theme of every Mauriac 
novel—this ever-recurring tug-of-war between God and Mammon 
in the soul of man. And in this, the latest of Mr. Gerard Hopkins’s 
translations, an early work dating from 1928, it is restated with all 
that masterly contrivance in story-telling which English readers have 
now learned to expect from the author. The character of the strong- 
minded widow of the landed proprietor, and her love, of which she 
herself only becomes aware by painful degrees, for the dissolute youth 
who has returned on a visit of convalescence from Paris and is living 
with his peasant grandmother on the estate, is drawn with a subtilty 
of which M. Mauriac alone among modern novelists knows the secret. 
The familiar background too, the matriarchal society with its passion 
for the land, its arranged marriages and its class relations; the precious 
vineyards, the all-pervading scent of the pines in the summer heat, and 
above all and through all religion, uniting, dividing, reuniting indivi- 
duals and families but ever present as the one important influence not 
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to be denied, is all there. This is a book which adds to the already 
heavy debt of gratitude which we owe to M. Mauriac and his able 
translator. 


Via Media, by Dr. E. L. Mascall (Longmans 12s 6d). 


R. MASCALL maintains that “orthodoxy consists in holding 
i Macher two notions which might well seem to be incompatible” 
and illustrates this theme in the cardinal doctrines of Creation, the 
Trinity, the Incarnation and Grace. The approach is fascinating, the 
learning unobtrusive, the expression delightful and the manner reveals 
again Dr. Mascall’s “serene provocativeness,” based upon “para- 
doxical but indisputable facts,” which at once stimulates and enlightens 
the reader. How sweetly Dr. Mascall disagrees, yet how pungently. 
On occasions he is trenchant: “no metaphysical system is so radically 
opposed to Christianity as that of Buddhism.” About Eastern mystic 
views, “‘the essential question is whether the universe proceeds from 
God by an act of the will or by a quasi-physical necessity.” One 
wonders, however, whether Dr. Mascall would really disagree with a 
Molinism as propounded by Pére Boyer, and whether he has fully 
weighed the relative authority attached in the Council of Trent to 
St. Thomas and to Ockham. 


John Gerard: The Autobiography of an Elizabethan. Translated from the 
= by Philip Caraman. Second edition, 1956. (Longmans 
25s). 

O MUCHINTEREST, lay as well as professional, is nowadays taken in 

S the history of the reign of the first Elizabeth that there was sure 
to be a public for an authentic Elizabethan autobiography. Few 
realised that the present “inside’’ description of life as a priest under 
persecution existed, though a translation was published eighty years 
ago. It has never been reprinted, and besides, as Mr. Graham Greene 
points out in his introduction to the present translation, this story of 
danger and disguise, of heroism and treachery in an underground 
resistance movement against State tyranny, cannot, when first published, 
have echoed contemporary experience as it does today. In addition, 
though ignorance of Catholic history is widespread and not confined 
to Catholics, prejudice has greatly mellowed. These are among the 
reasons why Fr. Gerard’s narrative, clothed afresh in Philip Caraman’s 
fluent and vigorous English, was received five years ago by the 
reviewers and the reading public with something like acclaim. 

Fr. Caraman’s labours did not end with publishing a readable text. 
Admittedly the story can be understood and enjoyed without recourse 
to the notes; its effect is one of unforced naturalness, and countless 
small details build up a strong impression of truth to life. But Gerard’s 
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ea ge guarded references to persons, places and dates have here 
een elucidated by. the translator and checked from a quantity of 
other contemporary evidence with a thoroughness that both confirms 
the trustworthiness of Gerard’s narrative and increases its usefulness 
(and usability) as a historical source. In this second edition the notes, 
appendices and index, together forming over a quarter of the matter 
of the whole book, have been revised and extended. For all this original 
care, Fr. Caraman has since been able from various new sources to 
add almost fifty fresh notes and revise and extend three dozen others. 
These improvements, with a further portrait and a new appendix 
(which strikingly corroborates Gerard from an official report) mean that 
it is this second edition which should always be consulted and quoted 
in future. It is a good example of the way our Catholic history can be 
fitted illuminatingly into the general pattern of the time by the patient 
tessellation of detail. The translator deserves our gratitude for under- 
taking these revisions; his publishers, for incorporating them in their 
reprint, while also deserving our thanks, have taken steps to see our 
gratitude takes a practical turn: the price of the book has been increased 
by over a third. 


Till We Have Faces, by C. S. Lewis (Geoffrey Bles 15s). 


| LATEST BOOK from Professor Lewis's now voluminous and 
varied production is an adaptation of the classical myth of Psyche 
and Cupid. The tale is freely retold through Orual (Maia), in whom 
“the mind of an ugly woman” is revealed with some subtlety in its 
struggle to pass from “dark idolatry” to “pale enlightenment.” 
Istra (Psyche) is shown as dedicated, in her beauty and simplicity 
of outlook, to “the god” (Cupid) and carried off by his agency to 
a palace which Mr. Lewis—in this departing from his sources— 
makes invisible to normal mortal eyes. Apart from the actual sequence 
of incidents, the principal interest of the novel lies in the growing 
understanding by Orual of the spiritual values which she has, in the 
barbaric form they have assumed for her from childhood, rejected 
and in the cruelly poignant effects of Istra’s simple-minded dedication 
upon those who have surrounded her since childhood. An appendix 
to the main story shows how Orual, in attempting to judge “the 
gods,” is in fact finally judged by “the god” of whom her experience 
has made her dimly aware and finally attains a vision of her true 
nature as another Psyche, now “beautiful beyond all imagining, 
yet not exactly the same.” 

Mr. Lewis tells his story with skill, and parts of it—notably the 
episodes on the mountain-top to which Orual follows Istra and is 
made aware of the presence of the god—carry the reader with them 
to the desired effect. At other times, however, one senses that the 
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author and his original tale are separated by differences of outlook 
which make the effort to impose meanings arbitrary and far-fetched. 


William Hale White (Mark Rutherford): A Critical Study, by Irvin Stock, 
with a Foreword by Lionel Trilling (Allen and Unwin 255). 
O;} THE THREE RECENT BOOKS on Hale White, this is the most 

likely to gain him fresh readers. There is more biographical detail 
in Miss Maclean’s amiable if rather sentimental Life, but Mr. Stock 
gives all that is required, and even adds an occasional detail, such as the 
pleasant glimpse of Hale White’s inverted Sabbatarianism—his children 
feeling “deprived and lonely” as they watch the others going to the 
Sunday School, church or chapel which is forbidden to them. Again, 
Mr. Stone’s work probes more deeply, though unsympathetically, into 
some aspects of Hale White’s complex personality and of his intellec- 
tual milieu; but as a patient and thorough critic of the novels, Mr. 
Stock stands alone. Particularly good is the chapter on Catharine Furze, 
“perhaps the loveliest of Hale White’s novels.” His sensitive analysis 
will attract anyone destined to be a lover of Mark Rutherford, and will 
deepen the appreciation of those who already know the novels. 


Insect Communities, by Harold Bastin (Hutchinson 155s). 
pee INTERESTING BOOK gives us a brief, and not too technical, 
account of the social insects and the structure of their communities. 
We have laid before us the intriguing account of insects that “milk” 
other insects, as man milks cows; of insects that practise a kind of 
horticulture, and of others that go in for slave-raiding. The most 
interesting fact is the author’s account of thetaking over ofanestablished 
colony of ants by the queen of another species. Having gained entry by 
stealth or by cunning, the usurper pout managestoremovethereign- 
ing queen by the simple method of decapitating her. All of which things 
give tousa most thought-provoking allegory taken straight from nature. 
The author leads us on to the consideration of the complex societies 
of the Hymenopterous insects and of the Termites, by taking as his 
starting-point the tendency to gregariousness, and the care shown for 
the dies seen in many types of insects. The book is illustrated by 
some good photographs. 


SOME NOTABLE REPRINTS 


[ MAY BE OF SERVICE to list here some of the more notable 
books which have been reprinted in the last eighteen months. 
The Pompadour, by Margaret Trouncer (Hutchinson 18s), is a reissue, 
in a revised edition, of a very readable, accurate, entertaining and 
just account of its subject; it is embellished by some admirable 
illustrations which effectively evoke the period. Meditations for Layfolk, 
by Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Catholic Truth Society 12s 6d), contains 
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valuable chapters on a variety of aspects of Catholic life. The Great 
Tudors, edited by Katharine Garvin (Eyre and Spottiswoode 25s), is a 
selection from the larger book originally published under the same 
title. Any deviations in this work concerning such controversial 
characters as Elizabeth I are corrected in the reissue of Hilaire Belloc’s 
Characters of the Reformation (Sheed and Ward tos 6d). Since all his 
books contain much of value, we welcome the reprint of Dr. E. L. 
Mascall’s Christ, the Christian and the Church (Longmans 21s), an 
Anglican study of the Incarnation and its consequences. There will be 
a wide welcome for The Divine Pity, by Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., 
now issued in Fontana Books at 2s. Passion and Society, by Denis 
de Rougemont, translated by Montgomery Belgion (Faber 30s), is 
a book of exceptional interest. In this new edition, revised and 
enlarged, the central section, on the Cathars, the troubadours and 
the Tristan legend, has been largely rewritten. The wide variety of 
topics and contributors in Time and Tide Anthology (André Deutsch 
21s), makes it richly entertaining; it is edited by Anthony Lejeune and 
introduced by Lady Rhondda. M. A. Orr’s learned and witty Dante 
and the Early Astronomers has been reprinted in a new and revised 
edition (Allan Wingate 30s), with many illuminating and fascinating 
illustrations. Last in this list, but earliest in time and ranking high in 
distinction, comes Etienne Gilson’s stimulating essay, The Unity of 
Philosophical Experience (Sheed and Ward 16s). 

Messrs. Macmillan, pioneers in the publication of “paper backs” 
seventy-five years ago iohas they launched their venture with cheap 
editions of Tom Brown’s Schooldays and Waterton’s Wanderings) have 
now re-entered the field with a new series styled St. Martin’s Library. 
The publishers aim to produce, at the rate of twelve volumes a year, 
books of established reputation in various branches of literature. 
Clothed in a handsome and exceptionally inviting jacket, the first 
dozen evidence a catholic and discerning taste: A. C. Bradley’s 
Shakespearean Tragedy, 6s; Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
and Far from the Madding Crowd, 4s each; Sir James Frazer’s The 
Golden Bough, abridged in two volumes, 6s each; Margaret Mitchell’s 
Gone with the Wind, two volumes, 5s each; Charles Morgan’s Portrait 
in a Mirror, 3s; Sean O’Casey’s Three Plays (“Juno and the Paycock,” 
“The Shadow of a Gunman” and “The Plough and the Stars”), 3s; 
Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Left Hand, Right Hand! and The Scarlet Tree, 5s 
each; Sir Hugh Walpole’s Rogue Herries, 5s. 





The annual subscription to THE MONTH is 32s. 6d. Obtainable 
through any bookseller or direct from 114 Mount Street, 
London, W.1. 
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Do YOU ever rub YOUR EYES? 


When youhavetorubyoureyes, 
it’s an unmistakable danger 
signal: be warned, be wise— 
refresh those tired eyes, tone 
up those overworked 
eye muscles, with an 
Optrex Eye Bath... 
tonight. 







From all chemists, 
2/6, 4/1, 7/9 








Tired eyes 
need 
bathing with 


Opire 


the EYE LOTION 








Optrex is approved by the Standards Committee of the Chemists’ Federation 
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